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Louise Mimms Girault 


Louise Mimms Girault passed away at her home in Denver, Colorado, 
December 20, 1959, after a brief illness. Mrs. Girault was born in Utica, 
Mississippi, attended the schools of that town, was graduated from Belhaven 
College, Jackson, Mississippi, and pursued advanced studies at the University 
of Denver. After teaching for several years in the public schools of Missis- 
sippi, she returned to her alma mater as professor of speech, a position she 
held until her retirement in 1953. Later that year she married Mr. Thomas 
Girault, a native Mississippian, but now a resident of Denver. 


She was a distinguished teacher and an energetic worker in the cause of 
developing speech studies. At a time when virtually nothing was known about 
the field of speech correction in the State of Mississippi, she laid the ground- 
work tor the future development of that field in her native state. At the same 
time she had an abiding interest and talent, as several generations of Bel- 
haven students know, for development of abilities in interpretation and in 
theatre. 


She was an active worker in the cause of state and regional speech associa- 
tions. For many years she virtually held the Mississippi Speech Association 
together by her interest, dedicated work, and ability to interest others in the 
work of this group. She was also an early member of the Southern Speech 
Association, and enthusiastically carried out a number of projects for this 
organization. Her hard work and her organizing ability in the area of local 
arrangements laid the foundation for two memorably pleasant and effective 
conventions of the Southern Speech Association in Jackson, Mississippi. She 
was well loved and will be sorely missed. 


She is survived by her husband and by her mother and sister, Mrs. Minnie 
Clay Mimms and Miss Julie Mimms of Jackson, Mississippi. 


Cuartes M. GETCHELL 
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THE THIRTIETH CONVENTION 


The Southern Speech Association Forensic Tournament will be 
held April 3-6, at Winston-Salem, N. C., with headquarters in the 
Robert E. Lee Hotel and with debating taking place in two nearby 
churches. There will be contests in debate, oratory, after-dinner 
speaking, oral interpretation, and extemporaneous speaking, along 
with workshops in several of these areas. The Student Congress 
and Speech Convention will be held in the Robert E. Lee Hotel, 
April 6-8. Featured during the week will be visits to the campus of 
Wake Forest College to view one of two plays which will be run- 
ning simultaneously. The Voice of the Turtle will be presented in 
the arena theater, and the current Broadway hit J. B. is planned 
for the proscenium theatre. Also planned is a visit to Reynolds 
Gardens which belong to Wake Forest College. The Japanese cherry 
trees should be at their height during this convention. A picnic 
supper is also planned on the college campus. The Student Con- 
gress will be under the direction of Dr. Bert Bradley of the Uni- 
versity of Richmond. There will be a number of rooms available 
at Wake Forest College for forensic students and coaches. A fee 
of one dollar per night will be charged if linens are furnished. 
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THE HALLAM FEMALES 
CHARLES C, RITTER 


N 1752 THERE appeared in Williamsburg, Virginia, the first com- 

petently professional company of actors to perform in this coun- 
try. The group, led by Lewis Hallam I, had come from England 
and was wholly English in makeup. It was the result of the plan- 
ning of William Hallam, brother of Lewis I. 

William and Lewis I were sons of Adam Hallam, a well-known 
actor in London at the time. Adam had three other children, all 
boys, two of whom were actors (Thomas and George) and the other 
an officer in the English navy. William, one-time manager of Good- 
man Field’s Theatre, suffered bankruptcy about 1750 and in an at- 
tempt to recoup his fortune conceived his plan to send an acting 
company to America, then virgin territory theatrically. Lewis I and 
his wife were to lead the group. There was some confusion as to 
the identity of Mrs. Hallam among early historians of the American 
theatre. They mistook as her past that of her mother-in-law, the 
wife of Adam Hallam. In his History of the American Theatre, 
Dunlap inadvertently helped add to the confusion by stating that 
in the process of forming his company, William tried to obtain other 
actors and actresses to “join his brother and sister.”1 It is to be 
assumed that by this Dunlap meant ‘sister-in-law.’ 

Plans were completed and the company sailed for America. In- 
cluded in the group were three of the leader’s children: Lewis II, 
Adam, and their sister. Another sister, Isabella, was left in England 
with her uncle William.2 It is generally believed that at that time 


Mr. Ritter (Ph.D., Iowa, 1956) is Director of Theatre and Assistant Pro- 
fessor of Speech at Stetson University and President of the Florida Speech 
Association. 

*W. Dunlap, History of the American Theatre, 2 vols. (London: J. and J. 
Harper, 1833), I, 4. 

"Ibid., p. 6. 
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Lewis II, the oldest child, was between twelve and sixteen years of 
age. The youngest was Isabella who was six, according to Dunlap. 
Furthermore, it is implied that Adam was next to the oldest. These 
figures would place the dates of birth of the children between about 
1736 and 1746. 

It must be kept in mind that Dunlap’s record of the Hallams 
was due almost entirely to his personal interviews with Lewis II 
when the actor was well along in years. Modern research has proven 
Dunlap, who had to rely on oral tradition, to have been in error on 
several accounts, one of which was the date of the first performance 
by the Hallams in Williamsburg. Dunlap’s proposal that the oldest 
daughter of Lewis I appeared as Jessica in that production is ap- 
parently wrong. The more recent discovery of the published an- 
nouncement of that premiere revealed that Jessica was portrayed by 
Mrs. Rigby, with no mention of Miss Hallam.? An interesting point 
is the one historical account which stated that the Hallam company 
arrived from England led by “Lewis, Senior, his wife, and two chil- 
dren.”’* 

Whatever the case in Virginia, when the company appeared in 
New York there was a Miss Hallam in the cast of The Conscious 
Lovers (1753).5 This fact is substantiated by the program of the 
performance and by a witness to the production, who stated that 
“Hallam, and his wife and sister, all performed,”® obviously mistak- 
ing the Miss Hallam’s relationship to Lewis I. There are two inter- 
esting things to note in connection with this performance. First, if 
the girl were the oldest daughter of the Hallams she was young for 
the role of Lucinda. Second, it was the second occasion on which 
the term ‘sister’ was seemingly misapplied in relation to the Hallam 
company. (It should be stressed that at the time to which this 


*This may not be conclusive evidence that Miss Hallam did not appear 
during the evening’s entertainment. The name of her oldest brother is also ex- 
cluded from the program, and it is universally agreed that he made a most in- 
auspicious debut in which he was unable to speak his only line. 

*American Guide Series, Virginia (New York: Oxford University Press), 
1940, p. 167. 

SArthur Hornblow, History of the Theatre in America From Its Beginnings 
to the Present Time, 2 vols. (Philadelphia: J. B. Lippincott Co., 1919), I, 90. 

°A. M. Nagler, Sources of Theatrical History (New York: Theatre Annual, 
1952), p. 512. 
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article pertains, both the terms ‘sister’ and ‘Mrs.’ did not have the 
strict application which is employed today.) 

There is no information in regard to this early Miss Hallam 
other than the facts already mentioned. After the death of Lewis I 
in 1754 and the marriage of Douglass and Hallam’s widow, his- 
torians agree, Douglass’s company contained only three mem- 
bers of the Hallam family: Mrs. Hallam, Lewis II, and the young 
Adam. Did this Miss Hallam remain in Jamaica where the com- 
pany had moved as a result of the Continental Congress’s prohibi- 
tion of theatricals, or did she journey to England? Was she also a 
victim of the Jamaican plague that killed her father? There is little 
speculation and certainly no evidence on this point.7 

In the Douglass company in 1758 a Nancy Hallam was playing 
children’s roles, according to Seilhamer, who goes on to say that 
Helen Hallam was not then with the company. (This is the first and 
only historical mention of Helen.) Seilhamer’s statement could be 
interpreted to mean either that Helen was once with the company 
or that she was to be in the future. Hornblow’s rephrasing of this 
statement definitely indicates that her activity was to have been 
in the future. However, the cast records for this period are relatively 
complete. Despite the implications of the two historians, the next 
stage appearance of a Miss Hallam is as Dorinda in Beaux’ Stra- 
tagem (1767).8 

The history of this Miss Hallam is rewardingly certain. In 1768 
she appeared as Blanche of Castile in King John.9 Miss Cheer, the 
group’s leading lady, jealously sought to ruin a ‘benefit’ performance 
for Miss Hallam in 1769.19 The latter was seemingly undaunted by 
this act of hostility; she replaced Miss Cheer as the company’s 
leading lady the following year. These events of 1768-1770 evoked 
much speculation from Seilhamer and Hornblow. 


"Seilhamer does suggest that she may have returned to England and there 
gone on to fame as Mrs. Mattocks, but immediately he rescinds this suggestion 
by acknowledging the known truth that the English actress was Isabella, 
youngest daughter of Lewis Hallam I, who was left in England in 1752 with 
William Hallam. 

®Hornblow, op. cit., I, 129. 

*Ibid., I, 132. 

*°G. C. Seilhamer, History of the American Theatre, 3 vols. (Philadelphia: 
Globe Printing House, 1888-91), I, 219. 
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Seilhamer discusses the various possibilities of Miss Hallam’s 
identity, but then dismisses the subject for lack of conclusive evi- 
dence. On the other hand, Hornblow displayed some noteworthy 
reasoning. 

One can scarcely believe she was the daughter of Lewis Hallam I 
who made her debut September 5, 1752, as Jessica in The Merchant of 


Venice, for that would make her nearly forty years old before she was 
entrusted with leading roles.11 


Therefore, says Hornblow, she was probably Nancy, the child ac- 
tress of 1758. It is necessary to note that after having offered the 
illustrated factual evidence regarding the production of 175212 
which disproved Lewis I’s account to Dunlap, Hornblow reverts to 
the facts according to Dunlap, thereby contradicting himself. Also. 
it has been established that the Hallams’ older daughter was born 
between 1736 and 1746, so that in 1770 she would have been no 
older than thirty years, and most probably was younger. 

Hornblow’s contention that the famous Miss Hallam may have 
been Nancy is ruled out by careful research. At the time she was 
starring as Imogene in Cymbeline and delighting American audiences 
(particularly in Williamsburg), Miss Hallam was publicly accepted 
as a cousin to Lewis II. All of the theatre historians agree that this 
Miss Hallam disappeared completely after 1774, much like the first 
Miss Hallam in 1754. However, a Sarah Hallam appears as a 
character in Paul Green’s patriotic pageant of Revolutionary days 
in Williamsburg, The Common Glory. Williamsburg historians sub- 
stantiate the fact that Sarah Hallam, genuinely moved by her recep- 
tion there while with Douglass’s company, returned to that city in 
1775 and established a dancing academy and school for young ladies. 
She was acknowledged locally to be the cousin of Lewis II. Appar- 
ently Sarah Hallam was universally loved by the citizens of Wil- 
liamsburg and remained there to a ripe and happy old age.13 

The exact relationship of Sarah to Lewis II can only be guessed 
at, one conclusion being as good as the next. Certainly there is no 
record of her having acted any time after 1774. 


“Hornblow, op. cit., I, 138. 

*21bid., I, 17. See. also p. 82. 

**Mary Stanard, Colonial Virginia (Philadelphia: J. B. Lippincott Co.. 
1917), pp. 250f. 
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Inadvertently, Seilhamer further confuses the issue by introduc- 
ing the fact that the second wife of Lewis II became an actress fol- 
lowing their separation in 1760, and subsequently appeared as Mrs. 
Hallam. However, this circumstance can be disregarded completely 
since Mrs. Hallam never appeared with the Douglass company 
(which is not strange since her estranged husband was the leading 
actor of that company). The historical uncertainty as to the iden- 
tity of the Hallam females concerns only actresses associated with 
the Hallam and Douglass companies. 

Certain puzzles have been established to defy historical analysis. 
What became of the Miss Hallam who acted Lucinda in 1753? Who 
was Nancy Hallam? Who was Helen Hallam? What was the rela- 
tionship of Sarah to the Hallam family? Every ‘Miss Hallam’ that 
acted on the American stage lent to the overall confusion that 
brought about inconsistencies in every theatrical and historical rec- 
ord of the period in which the elusive ‘Miss Hallam’ appeared. The 
final irony is that the only novelist who dared choose her as a 
heroine was inspired by a girl who most probably was between eight 
and ten years old.1* 


**John Esten Cooke’s novel, Virginia Comedians, has been of great interest 
to theatre historians because of the picture it gives of the theatre of the time. 
Otherwise, in dealing with the Hallams and the production of The Merchant of 
Venice, it has been proved to be inaccurate and misleading. 
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INEQUALITY, THE GREAT CHAIN OF BEING, 
AND ANTE-BELLUM SOUTHERN ORATORY 


ANTHONY HILLBRUNER 


NE OF OUR CONTEMPORARY literary critics, Paul Pickrel, sug- 
3) gests the importance and pervasiveness of the “Great Chain 
of Being,” when he stated in a recent review that it could not be 
understood 


unless you have in the back of your mind a picture of the Creator 
and all creation arranged in a divinely established hierarchical order 
from the Highest to the lowest, with certain privileges and responsi- 
bilities appropriate to each rank and all linked together by reverence, 
piety, loyalty and love . . . [Thus] man enjoys justice in society when 
he has those privileges and responsibilities appropriate to his station. 

The human mind has conceived few ideas comparable in grandeur 
with the idea of the Great Chain of Being. Probably no one can study 
it without falling under its spell, . . . and wishing it might be so.” 


In the ante-bellum South, however, the white Southerner,—al- 
though he did not study the idea,—did not need to wish that it was 
so, because it already was. The hierarchical society, with its privi- 
leges and responsibilities for each rank in the social strata, reigned 
supreme. The egalitarian society, on the other hand, was almost 
non-existent. Since important ideas are the mainspring of action, 
many of the Southern orators did not hesitate to flay the equali- 
tarian ideal while upholding the hierarchial one. Who the more 
prominent ones were and what they had to say in regard to this 
important concept is the subject of this essay. 

In the battle of ideas before the Civil War, the South was in- 
deed fortunate in having a formidable array of orators who justified 
the hierarchical society with its “peculiar institution” for the eyes 
of America. Three typical of this assortment are John Caldwell 
Calhoun, Alexander H. Stephens and William Andrew Smith. 

The prominence, reputation, and stature of Calhoun and Stephens 


*Paul Pickrel, “Backward, Turn Backward,” Harper’s Magazine, CCX, N. 
1256 (Jan., 1955), 90. 

Mr. Hillbruner (Ph.D., Northwestern, 1953) is Associate Professor of Speech 
in Los Angeles State College. 
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as speakers, their accomplishments in politics, and the impact of 
their ideas on American thought in the ante-bellum period, justify 
their selection and assure them a preeminent position in this analysis. 

The inclusion of William Andrew Smith, clergyman, author, and 
college president is justified on the ground that he was part of that 
group of Southern intelligentsia including, among others, George 
Fitzhugh, Thomas R. Dew, and Nathaniel Beverly Tucker, which 
was dominant in presenting a militant, positive, religious, and intel- 
lectual argument in favor of slavery in the South. His views are 
clearly articulated in Lectures on the Philosophy and Practice of 
Slavery. 

This essay, however, can not be confined to the study of the 
“Great Chain of Being” as it was propagated by these speakers 
alone; of necessity it must also be concerned with their explication 
of both the hierarchical and egalitarian bases of society and gov- 
ernment. For it was in condemning equality that each of these 
Southerners upheld the caste system of the “Great Chain of Being.” 


I 


The egalitarian concept is fairly well known and understood in 
our society. The hierarchical concept as manifested in the “Chain 
of Being,” however, is less well known. Its background includes its 
genesis in Greek philosophy; its systematization with the Neo-Pla- 
tonists; its development in medieval thought; its cosmological ra- 
tionale in the late sixteenth century; its scientific development by 
Leibniz; and its general acceptance in the Age of Enlightenment. Of 
these, three are most important for this study: that of its genesis 
in ancient Greece; that of its development by Leibniz; and that of 
its acceptance in the Age of Enlightenment. 

The genesis of the idea in Greek philosophy comes from Plato, 
who is the main historic source of other-wordliness, the foundation 
of the “Great Chain of Being.” It is in his theory of Ideas that are 
found “‘the essences of all sorts of things which are paltry or ridicu- 
lous or even disgusting. So too in the actual world, since there 
needed to be sensible counterparts of every one of the Ideas.’ 


*Arthur O. Lovejoy, The Great Chain of Being, (Cambridge: Harvard Uni- 
versity Press, 1936), p. 50. 
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This makes the created universe an exhaustive replica of the World 
of Ideas. 

The World of Ideas stimulated the first principle of the “Great 
Chain,” that of plenitude—the essential fullness of the sensible 
world; and in plenitude was based the second principle, that of con- 
tinuity, which, however, came from Aristotle when he furnished pos- 
terity with a definition of the continuum: “Things are said to be 
continuous whenever there is one and the same limit of both where- 
in they overlap and which they possess in common.” 

Aristotle also suggested the third principle known as gradation. 
Simply put, it meant “arranging all animals in a single graded scala 
naturae according to their degree of perfection, and . . . “each 
order possessing all the powers of those below it in the scale, and 
an additional differentiating one of its own.”5 

The synthesis of plenitude, continuity and gradation “was the 
plan and structure of the world . . . as a ‘Great Chain of Being’, 
composed of an . . . infinite number of links ranging in hierarchical 
order from the meagerest kind of existence to . . . the Absolute 
Being.’”’6 

Initially, this complex of ideas coming from Plato and Aristotle 
could only contribute in a nebulous way to the coherent general 
scheme of things that the “Great Chain of Being” became. Its 
evolution through the many stages of Neo-Platonism, of medieval 
thought, of its cosmological rationale in the sixteenth century final- 
ly culminated in its scientific sanction with the advent of Leibniz. 

For it is in the philosophy with: of Leibniz that the conception 
of the “Chain” is most pervasive. His philosophy rests on the con- 
ception of the universe as made up of an infinite number of units of 
spiritual force called monads, which form a chain that ranges in hier- 
archical sequence from the lowest grade of sentient life to God, the 
supreme monad. From this scientific-philosophical foundation, by 
analogy, came he political and social foundation. That is to say, 
just as each monad has certain attributes unto itself, and cannot 
interact with other monads, or usurp the other’s privileges or respon- 
sibilities, so too in society each stratum performs only those duties 
and accepts those benefits or prerogatives peculiar to its station. 


*Aristotle, Metaphysics X, 1069a5, quoted in Jbid., p. 55. 
‘*Ibid., p. 58. 

*Aristotle, De Anima, quoted in Ibid., pp. 58-59. 
“Lovejoy, Ibid., p. 59. 
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Ultimately, however, it was the Age of Enlightenment which 
brought to fruition the principles of the “Chain” and used them “as 
weapons against social discontent and especially against all egali- 
tarian movements.”? Thus when the nineteenth century Southerner 
utilized the concept to stifle equality, and sustain autocracy, he had 
a long philosophical tradition to uphold him. Even though they did 
not mention the “Great Chain,” an examination of the public utter- 
ances of Calhoun, Stephens, and Smith will reveal that this cosmo- 
logical-social structure provided an important philosophical rationale 
for the institution of slavery in the South. 


II 


John C. Calhoun, the nationalist turned sectionalist, basically 
was a social thinker who was against any change. “I am thoroughly 
conservative in my politics,” he said in a Senate speech in 1849, “TI 
wish to maintain things as I found them, am of the opinion that 
they cannot be changed for the better.”’§ 

How similar was the above dictum to that of the other great 
exponent of the “Great Chain” and the static society, Alexander 
Pope. Pope’s thesis, “What is, is right” was predicated on Plato’s 
other-worldliness from which Pope also deduced the moral to which 
we shall return: 


Vast chain of being! which from God began, 
Nature’s aethereal, human, angel, man, 

Beast, bird, fish, insect, what no eye can see, 

No glass can reach; from Infinite to thee, 

From thee to nothing—On superior pow’rs 

Were we to press, inferior might on ours; 

Or in full creation leave a void, 

Where one step broken, the great scales destroy’d; 
From Nature’s chain whatever link you strike, 
Tenth, or ten thousandth, breaks the chain alike.? 


The result of eliminating one link from the “Chain” would be 
chaos. The world, in the Platonist sense, would no longer be “full” 
and thus not coherent. So too believed Calhoun. Keep things as 


they are. 


"Ibid., p. 

"John C. Calhoun, The Works of John C. Calhoun, Richard K. Cralle ed., 
(New York: D. Appleton & Co., 1853), IV, 531-532. 

*Alexander Pope, Essay on Man, quoted in Lovejoy, op. cit., p. 60. 
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Confronted with the disintegration of his class in the South, 
which of course meant to him the same kind of emptiness, incoher- 
ence, and chaos as it did to Pope, Calhoun needed to take compen- 
sating steps. So his rationalization brought to American soil the 
outmoded doctrine of the Greek democracy which was founded upon 
a hierarchical and structured society and supported by the inequali- 
ties of slavery. With these two factors culminating in the source of 
power, Calhoun sought to bring into being a static government in 
which the white man was to reign supreme. “It was impossible,” he 
declared, “‘for two races, so dissimilar in every aspect as the Euro- 
pean and African, that inhabit the Southern portion of this Union, 
to exist together in nearly equal numbers in any other relation that 
which existed there . . . experience had shown that they could 
so exist in peace and happiness there, certainly to the great benefit 
of the inferior race.”1° 

This rationale thus conceived of a super-race. As he said 
flatly, “Ours is the government of the white man.’11 The asser- 
tion was backed by empiric evidence, for “in the whole history 
of man, as far as my information extends, there is no instance 
whatever of any civilized colored race, or any shade, being found 
equal to the establishment and maintenance of free government.’ 
His conclusion from this evidence became a generalization uphold- 
ing his views. “We make a great mistake,” he said, “in supposing 
all people are capable of self-government.’’13 

The logical result, then, of an attitude which held one group 
in subservience to another superior and dominant group in the 
“Great Chain of Being” was a hierarchically structured class doc- 
trine, which indicated that civilization could only be built upon, 
and was the result of, a society in which the dominant class was 
fed by the inferior class. Calhoun professed to have found this 
relationship to be an historical fact when he said, “I hold then, 
that there never has yet existed a wealthy and civilized society 
in which one portion of the community did not, in point of fact, 
live on the labor of the other.”14 

Calhoun not only did not advocate equality, he actually feared 


*°Calhoun, op. cit., III, 439. 
“7bid., IV, 411. 
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the outcome of an emancipation, which, he felt, would give the 
Negroes the upper hand. It must be noted that at that time (1837) 
there was not too much talk as yet of giving the colored race any 
kind of political equality. His scathing denunciation of the aboli- 
tionists emphasized these views. “Be assured,” he declared, “that 
emancipation itself would not satisfy these fanatics: —that gained, 
the next step would be to raise the negroes to a social and political 
equality with the whites; and that being effected, we would soon 
find the present condition of the two races reversed. They and 
their northern allies would be the masters, and we the slaves.”25 
Here, too, his pre-occupation with the hierarchical social structure, 
that outcome of the “Great Chain of Being,” is clearly manifest, 
even though the future possibility is exactly the opposite of the 
status quo. 

Calhoun, in his advocacy of white supremacy and of a per- 
petually inferior political and social status for the Negro in keepiug 
with the ideals of the “Great Chain,” was not even daunted by 
the common belief of equality as it appeared in the Declaration 
of Independence. He believed that the proposition, “all men are 
created equal” had been “inserted in our Declaration of Inde- 
pendence without any reason” since “it made no necessary part of 
our justification in separating from the parent country and de- 
claring ourselves independent.”16 

Ignoring completely the fact that the rights that were abridged, 
as stated in the Declaration, were rights that could stem only 
from an equalitarian rather than hierarchical concept of man, 
which in this case meant the equality of the American citizen with 
his British counterpart, he stated that, “The breach of our char- 
tered privileges, and lawless encroachment on our acknowledged 
and well established rights by the parent country were the real 
causes,—and of themselves sufficient without resorting to any 
other... 17 

Just as he ignored the equality inherent in the rights of Amer- 
icans to separate from the old country, so too he ignored this 
equality, as propounded in the Declaration, in setting up a new 
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government. “The new state, which displaced the colonial one, 
was formed of the old materials and on practical and well-estab- 
lished principles, borrowed for the most part from our own exper- 
ience and that of the country from which we sprang.”28 

As if disregarding the concept of equality in the establish- 
ment of the new government were not enough, Calhoun, who 
prided himself on his use of logic, used some strained reasoning 
in order to refute the axiom that “all men are born free and 
equal.” His argument ran as follows: 


Taking the proposition literally (it is in that sense it is understood) 
there is not a word of truth in it. It begins with “all men are born,” 
which is utterly untrue. Men are not born, infants are born. They 
grow to be men. And concludes with asserting that they are born “free 
and equal,” which is also false. They are not born free. While infants 
they are incapable of freedom, being destitute alike of the capacity of 
thinking and acting, without which there can be no freedom .... Nor is 
it less false that they are born “equal.” They are not so in any sense 
in which it can be regarded; and thus, as I have asserted, there is not a 
word of truth in the whole proposition, as expressed and generally un- 
derstood.19 


Calhoun’s own argument on the nature of equality, on the 
other hand, provided a rationalization of his own position — and 
that of his Southern colleagues — which brought to the fore his 
class and hierarchical predispositions, an implicit espousal of the 
idea of the “Great Chain.” Liberty was coupled with equality in 
the argument, and was to be given only as a reward for merit, 
and not something that was acquired by everyone as a matter of 
course. “Instead, then,” he declared, 


of all men having the same right to liberty and equality, as is cleaimed 
by those who hold that they are all born free and equal, liberty is the 
noble and highest reward bestowed on mental and moral development, 
combined with favorable circumstances. Instead, then, of liberty and 
equality being born with men,—instead of all men and all classes and 
descriptions being equally entitled to them, they are high prizes to be 
won, and are in their most perfect state, not only the highest reward 
that can be bestowed on our race, but the most difficult to be won,— 
and when won, the most difficult to be preserved.20 


It has been seen that confronted with the threat of breakdown 
of his class in the South, Calhoun included in his political phi- 
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losophy the obsolete doctrine of the Greek democracy, which had 
been founded upon a hierarchical society and supported by the 
inequalities of slavery. With this doctrine as the source, Calhoun 
sought to bring into being a realm of static government; in it 
the white man was to reign supreme; the caste premises of slavery 
were to continue, and equality of any kind was to be denied the 
Negro. Men were not created equal; this was a goal to be gained 
at the end of a long struggle, and not a position from which to 
begin. Thus there was no attempt either to give equality or to 
improve its functioning. 

While other thinkers, in the North especially, were becoming 
increasingly aware of the relationship between liberty and equality, 
Calhoun thought differently. Slavery, he felt, was “the best guar- 
antee to equality among the whites. It produced an unvarying 
level among them .. . did not even admit of inequalities, by 
which one man could domineer over another.”21 

The position of Calhoun, then, in addition to denying the 
egalitarian ideal, was one of the important links of the “Great 
Chain of Being” as it was structured by the South — containing 
as it did three factors: the denial of both liberty and equality. 
except as a prize or reward to those who deserved it, in the first 
place; the implicit espousal of a static, structured society ana- 
logous to the ancient Greek principles of continuum and grada- 
tion (which strangely enough, would guarantee equality, but for 
the whites only), in the second; and the utilization of the meta- 
physical sanctions of the “Chain” (since to leave one’s place in 
society was a contradiction of the law of God and nature), in 


the third. 
* 


Another link in that great divine process, which had as its 
objective the maintenance of the South as the best of all possible 
worlds, was that forged by Alexander H. Stephens. Lawyer, his- 
torian, statesman and vice-president of the Confederacy, Stephens 
was also well known for his oratory. 

Stephens was too much of an attorney, thinking in legal and 
constitutional terms, to be a political philosopher like Calhoun. 
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His strength was as a student of politics and as a constitutional his- 
torian. His purpose in speaking and writing was not a disinterested 
and objective search for political and social light, but rather for 
a confirmation of the predilections and biases which stemmed from 
his Georgia environment. He loved freedom, but denied it to the 
slave on the supposition that God created the Negro as an 
inferior. He was an ardent supporter of the Constitution; but it 
was his interpretation stressing locality, neighborhood, and com- 
monwealth, not the consolidating instrument of the Washington 
politicians, which he loved. He felt that freedom of speech should 
not be taken away no matter what the excuse; and he propounded 
the idea that good will was the source of sovereignty in a democ- 
racy. But the basis of his philosophy was the States’ Rights doc- 
trine which he took from Jefferson and elaborated upon in his 
writings.?2 

Stephens’ monumental work, a work to which he devoted three 
and a half years, was his Constitutional View of the Late War 
between the States, in which the case for States’ Rights is most 
convincingly put. In essence its thesis rests upon “the doctrine 
which Payne and Jefferson derived from the French school, namely, 
that a constitutional compact is terminable.”23 This same strain 
permeates most of his other writings. 

It is, however, as a speaker and debater that Stephens made 
his main contributions to the allied doctrines of inequality and 
the “Great Chain of Being.” A small man, sickly and with a voice 
that could be described only as shrill, Stephens put forth oratory 
that “was intellectual, philosophical, logical and convincing to the 
sober and reflecting mind,” and it was said in his campaign against 
the Know-Nothings that “there is nothing about him but lungs and 
brains!”24 These, in substance, were the bases of his oratorical 
power. No flowing or mellifluent voice, no magnetic personality, 
no imposing presence helped him in the dissemination of his 
ideas. 

Early in his Congressional career, Stephens indicated that he 
believed in the rights of the Declaration of Independence — that 


*?Vernon L. Parrington, Main Currents in American Thought (New York: 
Harcourt Brace & Co., 1927), II, 83, 84, 87, 89, 91. 
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slavery as an abstract principle was not to his liking. Whole- 
hearted espousal of the doctrine, however, does not appear; even 
at that early date modifications in the guise of God-given limita- 
tions and preventatives were seen. “I am no defender of slavery 
in the abstract,” he declared. “Liberty always had charms for. 
me, and I would rejoice to see all of Adam’s family, in every 
land and clime, in the enjoyment of those rights which are set 
forth in our Declaration of Independence as ‘natural and inalien- 
able,’ if a stern necessity, bearing the marks and impress of the 
Creator himself, did not, in some cases, interpose and prevent. 
Such is the case with the States where slavery now exists.”25 

At other times, too, during his Congressional stay, he uttered 
philosophical doctrine which favored the right of equality in self- 
government. Such a declaration came in his discussion of the 
Kansas-Nebraska Bill, on February 17, 1854, in which he favored 
the principles therein contained, as being in conformity with the 
stand of the South. “The whole question of slavery or no slavery 
was to be left to the determination of the people of the terri- 
tories,” he stated. “ ... This, I say, was the position originally 
held by the South.”26 

Political equality in the States Rights milieu then began to 
assert itself in the same speech when he said: “The principle upon 
which that position rests lies at the very foundation of all our 
republican institutions; it is that the citizens of every district and 
separate community or State should have the right to govern 
themselves in their domestic matters as they please, and that they 
should be free from intermeddling restrictions and arbitrary dicta- 
tion on such matters, from any other power or government in 
which they have no voice.”’27 

If the ideas in this argument are evaluated and compared with 
the actual situation, however, it can readily be seen that it con- 
tains at least one inherent weakness. For instance, the people 
directly involved, the Negro slaves, since they were not citizens of 
the territories concerned (Kansas or Nebraska), had no oppor- 
tunity to participate in the deliberations or the decisions. 


**Henry Cleveland, Alexander H. Stephens in Public and Private, with 
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Even with these modifications, Stephens still talked strongly 
of liberty and equality, especially as they related to the denial 
of rights or government because of religious grounds. Stephens 
challenged the Know-Nothings on these grounds, when he said in 
1855, “ . . . whenever any government denies to any class of its 
citizens any equal participation in the privileges, immunities, and 
honors enjoyed by all others, it parts with all just claims to their 
allegiance.”28 

The reasons for this attitude, as Stephens saw it, were based 
upon a reciprocal relationship between man and the state. “Allegi- 
ance is due only so long as protection is extended; and protection 
necessarily implies an equality of right to stand or fall, according 
to merit, amongst all the members of society or the citizens of the 
commonwealth. When native Catholics, therefore, or any other 
class of citizens, be they Methodist or Baptist or Presbyterian, 
are practically denied the equality of right in the administration 
of their government, they will naturally become its enemies; and 
they ought to — the result sooner or later, will be strife — civil 
discord and civil war.”29 

Principles notwithstanding, or perhaps because of them, Steph- 
ens could not extend the same privileges and rights to the colored 
race. Here a different principle operated, one which was known 
in antiquity, if Stephens is to be believed, but not utilized to its 
proper extent in the republics of old. Why it was not properly 
used and the results of this misuse of the Greek democratic idea 
were shown in the “Farewell Speech” of Stephens in 1859. These 
were the last words of Stephens in Congress prior to the Civil War, 
and they illustrate to what extent the South would go in estab- 
lishing this great “truth,” a “truth” which utilized one of the 
early principles of the “Great Chain” graduation, the scala naturae 
of Aristotle. “Pythagoras, Plato and Aristotle, the greatest philos- 
ophers of antiquity,” he said, 

directed their minds to the systems of government and the proper consti- 

tution of a State. The republican form was the ideal model of each. 

They all saw the necessity of some sort of gradation in the elements of 

its composition; but their systems failed, because they violated nature in 

not making the subordinate class of the negro. This great truth, that 


such was the normal condition of any race was not recognized in their 
theories; and hence their machinery, in practice, could not work.30 
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The South, however, in the analysis of the future Vice-Presi- 
dent of the Confederacy, did recognize this great new truth which 
came from nature. The hierarchical structure seen everywhere in 
nature was not to be violated; and practicalities, too, purposed to 
that end. “The world by wise men, is to be taken as they find it;” 
he declared, “and it is the business of statesmen so to construct 
the materials of society as best to promote the good of all.”31 It 
is significant that not the good of the majority, but the good of 
all was to be the ultimate consideration. 

Stephens thus staunchly upheld the existent inequality and the 
hierarchically constructed society in the South as heaven-sent. 
Being, therefore, for the good of all, he thought, this caste society 
was not to be tampered with. It was in his most celebrated utter- 
ance, “The Corner-Stone Address,” that he accomplished his aim. 
It was here, too, that he articulated his full-blown theory, bringing 
forth the laws of God and nature as exemplified in the “Great 
Chain of Being” and showing how it could be utilized to maintain 
the “peculiar institution.” 

The Confederacy, as the government of the South, he theorized, 
was based and founded not,—as the government of the North had 
been,—upon the errors of Jefferson and the Founding Fathers in 
the Declaration of Independence, but upon the opposite premise. 
“Its foundations are laid,” he asserted in that address, “its corner 
stone rests upon the great truth, that the negro is not equal to 
the white men; that slavery—subordination to the superior race— 
is his natural and normal condition.”?2 This was the new “moral 
truth” upon which the Southern Confederacy was based. The North 
and the abolitionists, on the other hand, were, in his words, “at- 
tempting to make things equal which the Creator had made un- 
equal.”’33 

However, unlike the thought of some extreme Southerners, 
whose arguments revealed that slavery was the normal state of 
any laborer, be he black or white, Stephens’ tack was perhaps a 
little more acceptable to the laboring poor white Georgia Crackers 
and hillmen. His arguments of inferiority within the structured so- 
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ciety applied to the colored race alone. “Many governments,” he 
argued, 
have been founded upon the principle of the subordination and serfdom 
of certain classes of the same race; such were and are in violation of the 
laws of nature. Our system commits not such violation..... With us 
all of the white race, however high or low, rich or poor, are equal in 
the eyes of the law. Not so with the negro. Subordination is his place. 
He, by nature, or by the curse against Canaan is fitted for that condition 
which he occupies in our system.34 


Perhaps no clearer indication of the inferiority of the Negro 
exists. But Stephens had more to add. “It is, indeed, in conformity 
with the ordinance of the Creator. It is not for us to inquire into 
the wisdom of His ordinances or to question them. For His own 
purpose He has made one race differ from another, as He has made 
one star to differ from another star in glory.”35 

But “nature” was perhaps a term which had equal if not 
stronger impact for Stephens; he therefore terminated his discus- 
sion on this note when he said: 


The great objects of humanity are best attained when there is con- 
formity to his laws and decrees, in the formation of governments as 
well as in all things else. Our confederacy is founded upon principles 
in strict conformity with these laws. This stone which was rejected by 
the first builders ’is becaome the cheif corner’—the real ‘cornerstone’— 
in our new edifice.36 


The thinking and speaking of Stephens was thus part of that 
Southern dogma, based, inadvertently perhaps, on the Aristotelian 
principles of continuum and gradation in the “Great Chain of 
Being;” but the chain was clearly seen when the dogma espoused 
inferiority and subservience for the Negro while at the same time 
advocating liberty and equality for the white man. This low link 
of the “Great Chain,” then, in Stephens’ view, did not bind all 
men, but only the colored race. 

Calhoun and Stephens did not suggest anything but duties and 
responsibilities for the Negro in their version of the hierarchical 
society of the “Great Chain of Being.” The theory of the “Chain,” 
especially as it had been developed in the eighteenth century, con- 
tained, in addition to these duties, also certain benefits and pleas- 
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ures. The building of this part of the link in the “Great Chain” 
became the task of William Andrew Smith, lecturer, clergyman, 
author, and college president. 


* * * 


As suggested above, Smith’s intellectual life was varied. He 
became a minister in the Methodist Episcopal Church in 1825, was 
joint editor of the Virginia Conference Sentinel, and was president 
of Randolph-Macon College for twenty years (from 1846 to 1866); 
later he became president of Central College at Fayette, Missouri. 

He was part of that group of Southern intelligentsia which 
included, among others, George Fitzhugh, editor of Cannibals All; 
Thomas R. Dew, one of the authors of the Pro-Slavery Argument; 
and Nathaniel Beverly Tucker, the novelist who wrote The Partisan 
Leader. This group was dominant in presenting not merely a 
defense of the “peculiar institution,” but a militant, positive argu- 
ment in its favor. 

As president of Randolph-Macon College, Smith’s duties in- 
cluded the teaching of moral and intellectual philosophy. It was as 
a professor, then, that he delivered a series of lectures to his stu- 
dents entitled “Lectures on the Philosophy and Practice of Slavery 
as Exhibited in the Institution of Domestic Slavery in the United 
States, with the Duties of Masters to Slaves.” It is perhaps the 
last phrase of this lengthy title which is most significant in relating 
his philosophical position to the “Great Chain of Being.” Although 
Smith’s explicit purpose in these lectures was to rationalize slavery 
by showing that philosophy, natural rights, and Holy Scripture 
all sustained the system, implicitly he cast insights on the posi- 
tion of ante-bellum Southern oratory in respect to the “Great 
Chain.” 

Smith’s ideas on government embraced the “combination of 
these two opposite elements — the principle of freedom and the 
principle of slavery.”27 The end of government being the happi- 
ness of the people, if only one of these elements were to function 
in a system of government, it would defeat this objective. For 
example, if “the government were based upon the principle of 
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freedom alone, allowing every man the unrestricted liberty of self- 
control, the wildest anarchy would result. But, on the other hand, 
according to Smith, if no liberty of self-control were allowed, “it 
would be found as impractible as the other was disastrous, and as 
far as successful, only appropriate to idiots and infants.” And 
from this reasoning Smith concluded that a “good government is 
such a harmonious union of opposing elements, as adapts it to the 
wants of the people.”38 

William Andrew Smith suggested too, that if “these opposite 
principles enter into the government in somewhat equal ratios, it 
is then a democratic republic—a well-balanced government— 
such as ours is designed to be.” And carrying this principle, which 
he has attempted to clarify, to its logical conclusion, he thus 
provided a philosophical rationale for slavery. “Hence we see,” 
he stated, “that God has rendered the blessing of civil freedom 
inseparable from the presence and operation of the principle 
of slavery.” Basically, therefore, Smith’s idea of government 
suggested the use of these antagonistic elements, which he then 
dubbed liberty and slavery. 

As a speaker for the “peculiar institution,” Smith generally 
attempted to discredit the burgeoning egalitarian doctrine on the 
one hand, while espousing the hierarchical one on the other. As 
such his utterances obviously agreed in most essentials with those 
of his Southern confreres; as such, too, the source of his thinking 
came primarily from the Bible and from nature. 

In these lectures, which were later published, Smith first went 
to great lengths to explain the essential inequality of man. Lecture 
III, called “Objections Considered,” probably contained the es- 
sentials of his doctrine concerning equality. In it he examined four 
popular viewpoints concerning equality, and found all of them 
wanting. His arguments ran along the following and now familiar 
lines.4° Man was not born free and equal, because children and 
not men are born; he was not created free and equal, because God 
created only Adam and Eve—all others were brought into this 
world seminally. Nor did man ever exist freely and equally with 
his fellow man in Locke’s state of nature, mainly because such a 
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condition never really existed. Finally as to man’s inherent right 
to equality, this too was not possible, “for then it will follow,” 
he brought out in one of the lectures, “that brutes, men, and 
angels have an equal right to social and political equality,” which 
of course would be “a bold and reckless absurdity.”41 

Then, although Smith denied that man had an inherent right to 
equality, he did not deny that some equality did exist and in fact 
was absolutely necessary to the proper functioning of government. 
But even within this limited sphere there was class distinction. The 
equality advocated by the minister turned college president, there- 
fore, was modified for the individual by the limitations of his partic- 
ular class, a clear application of the “Great Chain,” especially as 
explained by Leibniz in his monad theory. The lecture, “Doctrine 
of Rights Applied to Government,” provided this idea. In it Smith 
declared that, “The government should secure to man .. . his rights 
of social equality with those with whom he holds common interests. 
pleasures, benefits, happiness, and duties.”*2 

These were the only egalitarian rights that Smith advocated. 
And what made them true for Smith was the fact that actually in- 
dividual differences and different conditions were the bar to equality. 
a bar which, according to Smith, was fairly self evident. “It will 
not be maintained,” he stated then, 


that an infant or idiot, and a man of rude intellect and vulgar habits, 
have interests and duties common to each other, and common to persons 
in a different condition, in any such sense as would entitle them all to 
social equality. Both their mental and physical condition would be a 
bar to any such equality. So in the case of the sexes difference in physical 
condition is a bar, except in a marriage state. So also certain races of 
men are by their physical condition barred from social equality, in many 
respects, with those of other sexes. Those duties required by one condi- 
tion in order to attain the essential good are very different from those of 
another condition which are necessary to attain the same object.43 


Nevertheless, despite these factors which tended toward in- 
equality, Smith insisted that an equality based on condition was a 
strong force and should be maintained, for in his view, “the privilege 
of social equality with all in a similar condition, which results from 
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the discharge of the duties of that condition, is the right of every- 
one.”44 

William Andrew Smith’s doctrine thus utilized one of the most 
important aspects of the doctrine of the “Chain,” that which defines 
social justice as “To each man the things that are his own.” In 
other words the Negro was, if not at the bottom of that divinely 
established hierarchical order, where he enjoyed only those privi- 
leges and responsibilities appropriate to his station, then, at least, he 
was very near it. Certainly he was near that end of the “Chain” 
where humans began to form the links. 

As an effective utilizer of the “Great Chain” concept, Smith 
felt that it was not right to consider slaves as mere property. His 
celebrated lecture, “The Duty of Masters to Slaves,” provides the 
insight to this view, which is somewhat at variance with that of 
many of his Southern contemporaries. “The doctrine that the sys- 
tem of domestic slavery assumes that the slave is a mere machine— 
a chattel, has been fairly exploded,” Smith declared. “The Bible 
particularly regards the slave an accountable being. It requires him 
to yield a willing obedience to his master, and teaches him that such 
service is accepted of the Lord as service done unto himself, (Ephe- 
sians VI, 5-8; and in the 9th verse), . . . [and] the master is re- 
quired to ‘do the same things unto them, forbearing threatening; 
knowing that your Master also is in Heaven!”4*5 The duties and 
responsibilities as well as the advantages and privileges thus hold 
for both, the master and the slave, ‘To each the things that are his 
own.’ The “Great Chain,” at least insofar as humans are con- 
cerned, then begins with the Negro slave at the bottom link and 
the white master at the top. It does not end there, however. Since 
it is a divinely established hierarchical order, the logical topmost 
link then is the Supreme Being. 


Il 


Thus spoke these sons of the ante-bellum South in the castigation 
of equality and the employment of the concept of the “Great 
Chain.” Probing for extenuation and rationalization of an institu- 
tion subject to the attack of the abolitionists and other militant 
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groups of the North, Calhoun, Stephens, and Smith came up with 
arguments that denied equality to the Negro, and inadvertently, 
perhaps, but quite clearly nevertheless, latched onto the concept 
of the “Great Chain of Being.” The white, as the only fit race, 
was to occupy one of the topmost links of the “Chain.” The Negro, 
as Nature and God ordained, being of an inferior order of man, 
was to be kept in a complete state of subjection, not only for the 
good of the Southern planters, but for his own good, and for the 
good of all society as well; he was to be identified with one of the 
‘lowest ones. 

The Negro was not to be completely devoid of certain rights, 
however. These were not enumerated, but in general were to be of 
the kind to fit his condition, his upbringing, and his status in society. 
Some rights, therefore, might be included. 

Nevertheless, despite the fact that the Negro slave was to have 
some prerogatives, political and civil rights were to be almost com- 
pletely denied him. And although this denial may have seemed 
autocratic to some critics, it did not hinder the growth of democracy 
as the. South understood the term. Mn the contrary, such a system, 
economically advantageous as it was, was also socially uplifting, giv- 
ing the privileged few,—who were identified with the top link of 
the “(Great Chain,”—the freedom from drudgery and that necessary 
leisure which was the basis of the best cultivation of political affairs. 
In this manner, then, was the denial] of equality in the one instance, 
and the manipulation of the “Great Chain of Being” in the other, 
to be the foundation for what the South felt to the establishment 
of the most liberal type of society, that of the Greek Democracy. 


THE FROZEN COUNTENANCE 
ANNE DANIEL 


URING THE PERIOD of his greatest growth and development as a 
dramatist — the years from 1922 through 1934 — Eugene 
O'Neill, in his search for new techniques of theatrical expression, 
was somewhat preoccupied with the use of the mask as one of the 
best ways he had discovered to reveal the different levels of mean- 
ing he wished to convey in his dramas. Since the playwright wrote 
during this period concerning his purposes in employing masks, it 
is especially interesting to examine their use in the plays and to 
try to determine to what degree they effected these purposes. 

Barrett H. Clark tells us that it was in 1924, in O’Neill’s drama- 
tic arrangement of Samuel Taylor Coleridge’s poem, “The Ancient 
Mariner,” that O’Neill first used masks.1 Mary Bass Canfield, 
writing of the production, says that masks were worn by the chorus 
of drowned sailors, as well as by such formalized types as the wed- 
ding guests, the bride, and the groom. She describes them as “dank- 
haired, plaintively ominous . . . eerie, remote, inexorable as Cole- 
tidge’s own fancy.”2 Since this dramatization has not been pub- 
lished, we know nothing of O’Neill’s conception of the masks; how- 
ever, he himself named his use of them as something he would keep 
if he were to reproduce “The Ancient Mariner.” 

The Hairy Ape was produced two years earlier than “The An- 
cient Mariner,” and masks are not specifically mentioned in the 
published version of the play or in contemporary reviews. How- 
ever, O’Neill says that masks were used and that if he were to 
re-work the play, 


a much more extensive use of masks would be of the greatest value 
in emphasizing the theme of the play. From the opening of the fourth 
scene, where Yank begins to think, he enters into a masked world; even 


Miss Daniel (M.A. Mississippi, 1953), is Assistant Professor of Speech in 
The University of Mississippi. 

*Clark, Barrett H., Eugene O’Neill: The Man and His Plays (New York, 
1947), p. 102. 

*Canfield, Mary Bass, “The Provincetown Playhouse Takes a Chance, The 
Independent” (May 10, 1924), 259. 

*O’Neill, Eugene, “Memoranda on Masks,” The American Spectator Year- 
book (New York, 1934), 162. 
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the familiar faces of his mates . . . have become strange and alien. 
They should be masked, and the faces of everyone he encounters there- 
after, including the symbolic gorilla’s.4 


We can readily see how well these added masks would fit in with 
the thesis of the play, at once clarifying and intensifying it. 

The first published play in which there are definite directions by 
the author which call for the appearance on stage of a mask is Al 
God’s Chillum Got Wings, produced in the same month as “The 
Ancient Mariner.” In this play the mask—a Negro primitive work 
from the Congo—is not worn by a character; it is, rather, used sym- 
bolically as an embodiment of certain atavistic instincts primary 
to the plot. O’Neill, speaking of changes he would make if he could 
start over with some of his plays, says of this one: 


. . . all save the seven leading characters should be masked; for all the 

secondary figures are part . . . of the Expressionistic background of the 

' play, a world at first indifferent, then cruelly hostile, against which the 

tragedy of Jim Harris is outlined.5 
Whether this essentially weak drama would have been vitalized by 
the addition of character masks is, of course, a moot point. The 
conception presented here does, however, seem theoretically feasible. 

O’Neill’s most successful employment of masks for his characters 

is probably in The Great God Brown. Although the symbolism of 
the masks becomes rather clouded at times, it would have been al- 
most impossible to express as effectively in any other way. In the 
program notes for the play, Kenneth Macgowan offers the audience 
the explanation that the masks “have . . . been used to dramatize 
changes and conflicts in character . . . a means of dramatizing a 
transfer of personality from one man to another.”® Clark points out 
that the masks enable the dramatist to dispense with some otherwise 
necessary exposition.7 That this method of exposition may have 
been somewhat esoteric is illustrated by the multiplicity of inter- 
pretations given the technique by the critics. Stark Young, for 
example, mentions in his review that 

each of the leading characters is shown with two faces, his own, which 


represents what he is, and the mask that expresses only the distortion 
of himself that some may see . . . . the masks are used . . . also to ex- 


‘Ibid., p. 163. 
*Ibid., p. 163. 
“Clark, op. cit., p. 103. 
p. 103. 
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press the transfer of one man’s personality to another [here no doubt 
relying on Macgowan’s program notes!], to carry perhaps one soul into 
another body.8 


Alen Downer sees the masks as something “donned or doffed” by 
the characters merely to indicate their inner nature, their attitudes, 
and their emotions.2 And Richard Dana Skinner interprets the 
masks as an indication that the two men are really one person.2° 
Joseph Wood Krutch seems to have penetrated nearer to the 
heart of O’Neill’s conception. After seeing the first production of 
The Great God Brown, he remarks that the characters put on their 
masks “when self-revelation is too painful to themselves or to oth- 
ers.” He sees the drama as essentially a tragedy of people who 


even in their most intimate moments cannot bear to gaze for more 
than a few seconds at the naked faces of their companions.11 


Writing some years later, Krutch further explains that, to him, 


the uses of masks emphasized that the dramatis personae were not to be 
taken as simple individuals, and the contemporary aspects of the struggle 
between a genius and a “success” were subordinated to the symbolical 
representation of an eternal story of aspiration and frustration.12 


Krutch seems also to be the only critic to have remarked on the 
devastating irony of Margaret’s crooning over the discarded mask 
of the dead Dion—quite unaware that it is not he at all.13 

That O’Neill realized the mystifying—as opposed to the mystical 
—qualities of The Great God Brown is evidenced by the fact that 
he wrote a letter to the New York papers less than a month after 
the opening, in which he attempted an explanation. It is doubtful 
whether this letter really clarified anything for those who needed 
explanation; but it is interesting to note the differences between his 
intention and the critics’ various interpertations. For example, he 
speaks of Dion’s mask of Pan as 


*Young, Stark, “The Great God Brown,” The New Republic, XLV (Feb- 
ruary 10, 1926), 329 f. 

*Downer, Alan, “Eugene O’Neill as Poet of the Theatre,” Theatre Arts 
Monthly, XXXV (February, 1951), 23. 

*°Skinner, Richard Dana, Eugene .O’Neill; A Poet’s Quest (New York, 
1935), 167. 

“Krutch, Joseph Wood, “The Tragedy of Masks,” The Nation, CXXII 
(February 10, 1926), 165. 

Krutch, Joseph Wood, “Introduction,” Nine Plays Eugene O'Neill 
(New York, 1932), xvi. 
*Krutch, “Tragedy,” 165. 
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not only a defense against the world for the supersensitive painter-poet 
underneath it, but also an integral part of his character as the artist. 
The world is not only blind to the man beneath, but it also sneers at 
and condemns the Pan-mask it sees.14 


Later in the same letter, he refers to Dion’s mask of Mephistopheles 
as “the power to live creatively . . . made self-destructive by com- 
plete frustration.”15 This, according to O’Neill, is the explanation 
of Billy Brown’s destruction. He later came to feel that the masks 
had perhaps obscured the deeper meaning of the play, saying that 
if he were to do it over, he 


would . . . make the masks symbolize more definitely the abstract theme 
of the play instead of, as in the old production, stressing the more super- 
ficial meaning that people wear masks before other people and are mis- 
taken by them for their masks.16 


To accomplish this purpose, it seems that O’Neill would have had 
to do the same sort of extensive rewriting he did in converting Chris 
Christophson into Anna Christie; and we should not know The 
Great God Brown in its present form at all. This revision might 
very well constitute a loss rather than a gain; for in its present 
form, it has a universal quality of truth and beauty that might be 
lost in reworking. 

Lazarus Laughed, finished two years after The Great God Brown 
was produced (although not produced for two additional years), 
contains O’Neill’s fullest use of the mask—and worst as well, accord- 
ing to the critics. O’Neill thought the play one of his best efforts 
and never lost his enthusiasm for it, although he did—twenty years 
later—offer to compromise by cutting out the complicated mask 
scheme in order to woo the chances of a Theatre Guild production.17 
Theatre Arts Monthly has recorded that in the Pasadena Playhouse 
production—the only one to follow exactly O’Neill’s directions, by 
which all characters except Lazarus are masked—three hundred 
masks were used, including the ordinary full-face mask, the half- 
face of the commedia dell’arte, and the double-sized masks of Greek 
tragedy.18 Euphemia van Rensselaer Wyatt says of the 1948 pro- 


44Q’Neill, Eugene, Letter to the New York newspapers, printed in the New 
York Evening Post, February, 1926. In Clark, Barrett H., op. cit., p. 105. 
87bid., p. 105. 
26O’Neill, “Memoranda,” p. 163. 
"Clark, op. cit., p. 147. 
The Tributary Theatre,” Theatre Arts Monthly, XII (June, 1928), 447. 
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duction that the masks added to the “general ineptitude and bathos 
of the play.”1® Despite adverse criticism, O’Neill stated cate- 
gorically that he regarded his use of masks in Lazarus Laughed as 
having been uniformly successful.2° His further explanation for his 
extensive use of masks in the play seems to indicate that he had a 
purpose which somehow failed to carry to the viewers. 


In masking the crowds . . . I was visualizing an effect that . . . would 
give an audience visually the sense of the Crowd, not as a random 
collection of individuals, but as a collective whole, an entity ... . for 
more practical reasons, I wanted to preserve the different crowds of 
another time and country from the blighting, illusion-shattering recogni- 
tions by an audience of the supers on the stage . . . . with masks the 
audience would have been freed from these recognitions . . . abk to 
imagine a Roman mob .... , so effectively does a mask change the 
quality of a voice.21 


Although Lazarus Laughed probably deserved Kappo Phelan’s op- 
probrium (he named it “the biggest lemon” of all O’Neill’s work?) 
at the time—Dynamo was yet to come—we can see that the drama- 
tist was carrying out two theories, one aesthetic, one practical, both 
of which would seem to have validity in anyone’s theatre. As far as 
a mere reading of the play indicates, the masks seem suited to the 
support of these theories. 

Three plays and eight years passed before O’Neill again used 
masks. He had not put them out of his mind as useful tools, how- 
ever. During four of the five years he worked on Mourning Becomes 
Electra, a scheme of half-masks for the main characters was a vital 
part of his conception of the play. This original idea evolved into 
the mask-like faces of the Mannons, 


a dramatic arresting visual symbol of the separateness, the fated isola- 
tion of this family, the mark of their fate which makes them dramatical- 
ly distinct from [the] . . . rest of [the] world.23 


**Wyatt, Euphemia Van Rensselaer, “The Drama: Lazarus Lasghed,” 
The Catholic World, CLXVII (June, 1948), 264. 

“Memoranda,” 163. 

p. 165. 

**Phelan, Kappo, “Lazarus Laughed,” The Commonweal, XLVIII (April 30, 
1948), p. 674. 

**Q’Neill, Eugene, “Working Notes and Extracts from a Fragmentary Work 
Diary,” European Theories of the Drama (New York, 1947), p. $35. 
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The next and last play in which the O’Neillian mask was to ap- 
pear was Days Without End, produced in 1934. By this time, the 
reviewers had become accustomed to the technical device; and it is 
interesting to observe that none of them seemed puzzled or even 
much concerned with the mask per se. Like Fred Eastman, they 
all seem to have realized quite easily that the masked Loving repre- 
sents John Loving’s “own cynical self which he has nourished and 
fed since . . . the loss of his faith . . . Through his device O’Neill 
visualizes the inner conflict.”24 Skinner is the only critic to have 
pointed out the basic and distinct difference between this use of the 
mask and its use in former plays: 
Loving is not a mask symbolizing John’s present attitude to the world. 
He is not a symbol of concealment and false attitude, but very much a 
symbol of the past, of an older self . . . In earlier plays, the mask was 


triumphant and killed the real man. Now victory belongs to the man, 
and it is the mask that dies.25 


This reading seems to show a certain amount of insight, not be- 
cause the ideas he presents are necessarily difficult to find in the 
play, so much as because he is the only critic who brngs out this side 
of the dramatic conception. Davs without End is possibly the one 
play of O’Neill’s in which the mask is absolutely necessary. Without 
the mask on Loving—a mask which represents John’s own death- 
mask—it would probably have taken the audience three and a half 
of the four acts to realize his identity with John. As written—and 
especially since the theatre-going folk of 1934 were familiar with 
O’Neill’s employment of masks—the relationship should almost 
immediately have been clear. Certainly by the time we realize that 
William Eliot, in the first scene, does not see or hear Loving, we 
know that this figure who so closely resembles John—a John-in- 
agony, to be sure—must represent some facet of his being invisible 
to the world at large. This physical schizophrenia seems peculiarly 
suited to the examination of the eternal inner conflict of man’s 
skepticism with his desire and need for belief in something outside 
of and bigger than, himself. 

In his “Memoranda on Masks,” written in 1932, Eugene O’Neill 
proposes this as the Dogma for the new masked drama: 


One’s outer life passes in a solitude haunted by the masks of others; 
one’s inner life passes in a solitude hounded by the masks of oneself.26 


*Eastman, Fred, “O’Neill Discovers the Cross,” The Christian Century, 
LI (February 7, 1934), 192. 
**Skinner, op. cit., p. 234. 
**O’Neill, “Memoranda,” p. 161. 
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As we have seen, the plays in which he used masks would seem to 
carry out the theme expressed in the dogma with an admirable 
consistency. Over and over again we find the characters in the 
agony of isolation, deeply desiring identification, desperately at- 
tempting communication with their fellow beings, denied this fulfill- 
ment by the impenetrable wall that lies between—visualized by the 
mask that prevents real communion. 

No consideration of Eugene O’Neill’s use of masks would be 
complete without at least a partial comparison with their use in the 
Greek drama which, to some extent, influenced his work. Roy 
Flickinger tells us that the origin of masks in Greek drama is not 
definitely known; whatever their genesis, however, their use was 
peculiarly suited to the ancient theatre, for several reasons. As we 
shall see, there are some interesting parallels in O’Neill’s usage. 
First of all, Flickinger says, the masks enabled a small number of 
actors to carry a much larger number of parts—by changing masks. 
the ac‘or might portray several charcaters during the course of a 
play.** The use of masks in The Great God Brown, for example. 
does accomplish this same sort of dramatic economy, although from 
a somewhat different point of view. As the play is written, if masks 
were not used, there would have to be two actors for each of the 
major roles, as there are for Loving in Days without End. 

A second value of the Greek mask was that the mouthpiece 
probably magnified the sound of the actor’s voice, thus helping him 
to counteract the disadvantage of playing in the enormous ancient 
theatre.28 As we have already seen, in O’Neill’s comments about 
the treatment of crowds in Lazarus Laughed, he was interested in 
the modification of the voice quality given by a full mask—although, 
of course, volume was not his concern. 

Flickinger goes on to point out that the hugeness of the Greek 
theatres prevented the effect of an actor’s delicate play of facial 
expression and that, when such a change was vital, a partial sub- 
stitute might be found by his changing masks between scenes.29 
O’Neill also speaks of the use of facial expression, although from a 
different point of view. He deprecates the dependence of modern 
actors on their faces alone, saying that their bodies usually remain 


*"Flickinger, Roy C. The Greek Theatre and Its Drama (Chicago, 1918), 
p. 221. 
*8Ibid., p. 221. 
**Ibid., pp. 221-222. 
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“bored spectators.” He remarks that in the final rehearsals of 
The Great God Brown, when the actors had been using their masks 
for a time, they “reacted to the demand made by the masks that 
their bodies [italics mine] become alive and expressive and partici- 
pate in the drama.”’31 

The Greek tendency to depict types rather than individuals in- 
creased the suitability of masks for the characters;32 and, although 
he never wants his personae to be completely divorced from in- 
dividuality, O’Neill always intended the masks to indicate that 
each person is himself and also a symbol for many people. 

Probably the average person who has not made an extensive 
study of Greek drama thinks of its masks as being grotesques which 
are only broadly suggestive of emotion or personality. That this is 
not true is indicated by Flickinger’s comment that the masks afford- 
ed some compensation to the audience for the lack of a playbill. 
He goes on to say that 


In Old Comedy contemporaneous personages were often introduced, 
and we are told that their masks were true enough to life for their 
identity to be recognizable before the actors had uttered a word.33 


O’Neill, of course, did not have to contend with the problem of 
lacking playbills; but he did use masks that were frozen replicas of 
the characters themselves, thus rendering them recognizable to the 
audience. 

O’Neill was not the first dramatist to conceive of a vital use of 
the mask in modern drama. In 1911 Gordon Craig declared that 
“the mask is the only right medium of portraying the expressions 
of the soul as shown through the expressions of the face”?+ and 
predicted, “they will be used in place of the human face in the near 
future.”35 QO’Neill’s own comment on the use of masks closely 
parallels Craig’s thesis: 


... 1 hold more and more surely to the conviction that the use of masks 
will be discovered eventually to be the freest solution of the modern 
dramatist’s problem as to how—with the greatest possible dramatic 


*°O’Neill, “Memoranda,” p. 166. 

p. 165. 

**Flickinger, op. cit., p. 223. 

pp. 212-213. 

**Craig, Gordon, On the Art of the Theatre (1911), in Flickinger, Roy C., 
op. cit., p. 223. 
"*Ibid., p. 223. 
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clarity and economy of means—he can express those profound hidden 
conflicts of the mind which the probings of psychology continue to 
disclose to us. He must find some method to present this inner drama 
in his work, or confess himself incapable of portraying one of the most 
characteristic preoccupations and uniquely significant, spiritual im- 
pulses of his time.36 


This expression of thought is in direct support of O’Neill’s concep- 
tion of what the modern theatre ought to be— 


a theatre returned to its highest and sole significant function as a Temple 

where the religion of a poetical interpretation and symbolical celebra- 

tion of life is communicated to human beings, starved in spirit by their 

— daily struggle to exist as masks among the masks of liv- 
This concept, considered with the dramas, perhaps ex- 
plains better than thousands of words—more concisely, in greater 
concentration—just what O’Neill was trying to accomplish, not only 
in his masked dramas, but in his work as a whole. Whether he 
came nearer to succeeding in this purpose in the plays using the 
device of the mask or in the “straight” dramas which employed 
other mean of expressing the “reality behind the reality” is largely 
a matter of personal preference and opinion. It is probable that in 
the best of the masked characters he reached heights of validity 
and beauty which are universal and which he did not surpass in 
any other of his works. 


8*Q’Neill, “Memoranda,” p. 159. 
*Tbid., p. 167. 
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BACK TO THE RED CLAY HILLS 


Bert E. BraDiey, Jr. 


N THE NIGHT oF August 13, 1956, youthful and dynamic 
Governor Frank G. Clement of Tennessee strode to the plat- 
form at the Democratic National Convention in Chicago, Illinois, to 
deliver the keynote address to the loyal, though somewhat pessimis- 
tic, Democratic representatives gathered to select an opponent for 
the Republicans’ Eisenhower in November. Allegedly, this speech was 
to be but another stop on the political timetable of Frank Clement. 
Already behind him were two successful campaigns for the governor- 
ship of Tennessee. Following the keynote address, according to the 
timetable, was to be his selection as the Democratic candidate for 
Vice President. If, by accident, some other person received the Vice 
Presidential nomination, then Clement would run for the office of 
Senator from Tennessee in 1958. Either of these eventualities sup- 
posedly would lead directly to the Democratic Presidential nomina- 
tion in 1960. Much, therefore, would seem to depend on this key- 
note address of 1956. Newsweek stated succinctly: “The impres- 
sion that Clement creates in Chicago could determine whether he 
heads back to the red clay hills and shimmering blue lakes of Ten- 
nessee, or eventually goes on to Washington and greater glory.”? 

Keynote addresses at political conventions have seemingly re- 
ceived little study; analysis may reveal a body of theory peculiar to 
these situations. Clement’s speech, because of the clarity of pur- 
pose and effect, would appear to be a good example for analysis. It is 
the purpose of this paper, therefore, to present a case study of the 
rhetorical principles employed by Clement and the effectiveness with 
which they were used. 

We may look, first, at the speech principles used by Clement. 
To begin with organization, we find that there are three segments 
in Clement’s speech that can be labeled definitely as introduction, 
body, and conclusion. No explicit statement of the specific purpose 
is made. Within the body of the speech can be found six main ideas 
that are developed individually. These six points would, seemingly, 
organize into the following topical pattern: 


Mr. Bradley (Ph.D. Florida State University, 1955) is Chairman of the De- 
partment of Speech and Dramatic Arts, University of Richmond, Virginia. 
‘Newsweek, 48 (August 13, 1956), 27. 
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A. Attack on Eisenhower. 
1. Selected for glamour—not for experience. 
2. Tolerated and permitted Nixon’s “hatchet” attack on the Democrats 
in 1952. 
3. Failed to assume full responsibilities of the Presidency. 
B. Failures of the administration. 
1. In dealing with the farm problem. 
2. In the treatment of small business. 
3. In the handling of foreign affairs. 
C. Ten-point indictment of the Administration. 
D. Civil Rights. 
E. Criticism of the Republican Party. 
F. Memory of Democratic Presidents. 


As one listened to the speech, he felt little sense of movement, a 
lack traceable, it would appear, to the failure of the speaker toe have 
any overall unity among the last three main ideas. The first three 
points lead progressively and climactically to the conclusion that 
the Eisenhower administration should be repudiated. The last three 
points, however, seem to have been tossed in unpurposefully, and fail 
to give the impression that they lead anywhere in particular. 

An examination of the second aspect of the speech, content, 
reveals that Frank Clement failed to set forth a constructive pro- 
gram for the Democratic party to present to the American people; 
instead, he spent more than three-fourths of his speech assailing 
Republican Party members and policies. Most of this attack was 
presented in general terms. Specific evidence was presented to com- 
pare the status of farmers and small businesses under the Eisen- 
hower administration with that under the Truman administration, 
but Clement refused to take the initiative and outline constructive 
policies for a new Democratic administration. Unlike Barkley, 
whose keynote address won him the second place on the Democratic 
ticket in 1948, Clement did not even review the many significant 
accomplishments of past Democratic administrations. Of the ten- 
point indictment of the Republican administration only three points 
were supported with specific evidence. The other points in the indict- 
ment, which reflected Clement’s legal training, were never developed 
beyond the outline form in which they were presented. Moreover, the 
attack on the Republicans was highly suggestive of the intemperate 
methods of which Clement was at the same time accusing Vice 
President Nixon. Failure to gauge accurately the temper of the 
American people and the convention delegates on this point seems 
to have been one of Clement’s gravest errors. Whereas Barkley 
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praised certain Republicans for their bipartisan actions and admitted 
that some policies could not have been achieved without Republican 
help, Clement created the impression that no Republican could or 
would do anything right. 

On the issue of civil rights Clement apparently kept one eye on 
the people back home and one eye on the national audience as he 
weakly sidestepped a positive approach and declared that the Negro 
should remember the party that had befriended him in the past, 
that the South could expect nothing from the Republican party, 
and that the nation needed the Democratic party. Thus he appeal- 
ed to the Negro, the South, and the nation to disregard the fact that 
he was advocating no specific or positive program for the sensitive 
civil rights problem. 

The content of Clement’s keynote address, consequently, seems 
to be open to the same criticism that was directed at the keynote 
address of General Douglas MacArthur at the Republican conven- 
tion in 1952. Following that memorable occasion, the New York 
Times commented editorially: 


This was a fighting speech, and as such it was bound to gladden 
the hearts of an exclusively Republican gathering. But the thousand 
and more delegates who applauded it enthusiastically must look else- 
where for a ‘keynote’ if they are to appeal successfully for support in 
1952. This was one Republican ‘keynote.’ But there is a platform to 
be written. The real ‘keynote’ will come later.2 


Language, the third rhetorical principle to be considered, dis- 
plays Clement at his best and at his worst. At one moment he is 
the user of original, slashing epithets and phrases; at the next he is 
enmeshed in language that seems to have little purpose other than 
that of display. Clement’s originality of thought and command of 
the language are clearly evident in such phrases as: “the vice- 
hatchet man slinging slander and spreading half-truths while the top 
man peers down the green fairways of indifference,” “But he [Roos- 
evelt] sat there in his wheelchair taller than his critics could stand,” 
“John Foster Dulles, unquestionably the greatest unguided missile 
in the history of American diplomacy,” and “While Foster fiddles, 
frets, fritters and flits.” Alliteration is heaped upon alliteration with 
such phrases as: “candidates of competence and conscience,” “party 
of privilege and pillage,” “cunningly conceived to convince,” “fan- 


*"New York Times, July 8, 1952, 26:2. 
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tastic, frantic and fatal foreign policy,” “to callously, circuitously 
and contemptuously counteract,” and “in all its goodness, greatness 
and glory.” Soon one feels that the speaker is more intent on 
stringing together a series of alliterative words than he is in com- 
municating a particular thought to the listener; that the speaker is 
playing with words rather than using them sincerely and seriously 
to communicate ideas. 

Although the speech was read from a teleprompter and the 
language frequently sounded contrived, there still persisted a definite 
oral quality to the language. A number of factors combined to pro- 
duce this effect. The speech is replete with contractions. Extensive 
use of pronouns—I, you, we, they, my, our, your—serves to bring 
the ideas to a personal level. Many short, sometimes choppy, sen- 
tences give the style an extemporaneous quality. Added to these 
is the frequent use of questions and repetition. As a result of these 
techniques there is an unmistakable oral quality to Clement’s lan- 
guage. 

Delivery, the final rhetorical division to be discussed, reveals 
Clement at his most vulnerable point. In a slightly shrill, slightly 
nasal twang Clement delivered his speech with intense, vigorous. 
dynamic bodily movement. Those familiar with the once-common 
southern evangelist with his fiery, emotional presentation were 
struck by the resemblance of Clement’s delivery to that of those 
products of another age and another climate of thought. Ascending 
to the peak of the emotional range almost with the beginning sen- 
tence, Clement never permitted his listener to descend from this 
emotional altitude again. His voice was not used to build climaxes: 
on the contrary, Clement sounded as though he were constantly at 
a climactic point. The monotonous intensity never permitted the lis- 
tener to feel that a point had been made, and that now he could re- 
lax for a moment as a new point was developed and brought to 
another climax. At least one news commentator compared Clement’s 
delivery to that of William Jennings Bryan. If this comparison were 
valid, here was striking evidence that the “oratorical” style of de- 
livery of Bryan is indeed inappropriate to the modern media of 
communication, radio and television. 

What, then, was the effect of this speech? In the immediate 
situation, the New York Times reported that Clement ‘was inter- 
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rupted forty-four times by applause during his address.” What is 
par for the course? Unfortunately, the accounts of other keynote 
addresses do not give the exact number of times applause inter- 
rupted the speeches. Of Barkley’s notable effort in 1948, the New 
York Times reported that the delegates cheered “to the rafters” 
and, at the conclusion, “staged a 28-minute demonstration, which 
had real spirit. . . .”* It was reported that General MacArthur’s 
keynote address at the 1952 Republican Convention was “inter- 
rupted scores of times by outbursts of applause. . . .”5 From a 
comparison with these two vague statements, it is difficult to validly 
assess the impact of Clement’s speech. Political convention dele- 
gates are an excitable breed; they are easily moved to applause. 
Whether forty-four times is an unusual number will have to remain 
a secret. This much can be said, however: No 28-minute demon- 
stration, as followed Barkley’s speech, or any demonstration, erupt- 
ed after Clement’s address. 

What about the long range effect of this speech? It was almost 
embarrassing the way Clement was forgotten as a vice presidential 
candidate following his performance. More than one political writer 
had suggested prior to the convention that, with the keynote ad- 
dress, Clement would win the vice presidential nomination;® yet 
he received only 13% votes, all from his home state. More impor- 
tant than this, however, has been the absence of Clement’s name 
from the national Democratic scene. Newsweek reported on August 
13, 1956, that, “Frank Clement, as he said long ago, is convinced 
that this year’s keynoter is 1960’s candidate.” We are now well 
into 1960; the Democrats have a number of outstanding presi- 
dential candidates, but the name of Frank G. Clement, former 
Governor of Tennessee, seems to have long since departed. And the 
strange fact is that since the night of August 13, 1956, his name 
has not been listed on the pages of any national periodical as a 
man of Presidential timber. It would appear. therefore, that Cle- 


*Ibid., August 14, 1956, 1:8. 
‘Ibid., July 13, 1948, 1:8. 
*‘Ibid., July 8, 1952, 1:5. 
*Ncel E. Parmentel, Jr. “Tennessee Spellbinder: Clement Runs on Time,” 
The Nation, 183 (August 11, 1956), 116; Time, 68 (July 23, 1956), 14; New 
York Times, August 12, 1956, VI, 9:1; Wilma Dykeman, “Too Much Talent 
in Tennessee?” Harper's Magazine, 210 (March, 1955), 49. 
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ment’s initial dive into national political prominence was splashy, 
but shallow. 

The response to Clement’s keynote address apparently stems 
from five factors: (1) he failed in his audience analysis and used 
the intemperate, critical attack such as that for which the Democrats 
had belittled Vice President Nixon; (2) he failed to organize his 
ideas into a climactic arrangement that would move his audience 
easily to a final conclusion; (3) he failed to demonstrate that he 
could think out a positive program that would attract votes; (4) 
he used a grandiloquent style of delivery that was outmoded; and 
(5) he gave the impression that he was playing with language 
rather than using it for its basic purpose of communication. An- 
other instance, therefore, of the importance of speaking to political 
careers seems to have been added to the already enormous list. 


| 


LETTERS TO A BISHOP 


Edited by THomas H. MarsH 


which suddenly seemed to stand alone on the page. The sen- 
tence was: “Bishop [E. D.] Mouzon, to date, is the only lecturer in 
the Beecher Course from the deep South.”! The Beecher Course re- 
ferred to is the famous Lyman Beecher lecture series on preaching 
sponsored by Yale University Divinity School. 

I had been conditioned by recent experiences which caused me 
to react rather violently to the sentence in the book. I knew that 
over a period of time and by a process of movement from a garage 
to a basement and finally to our own Bridwell library in the Perkins 
School of Theology, the school had acquired the correspondence of 
this distinguished Bishop. I recalled that our librarian had said we 
had boxes and boxes of his correspondence tied up in bundles and 
stored away in some dark safe place. We were simply ignoring the 
correspondence of a preacher who was famous enough to be the only 
minister from the deep South invited to give the Beecher lectures. 

Briefly, my reaction to this situation resulted in turning loose a 
few advanced speech students on this mass of material with the 
idea of bringing some semblance of order out of chaos. Over a period 
of years now, nearly nineteen thousand pieces of correspondence and 
articles which concerned the Bishop have been read, classified, and 
filed in a fireproof vault. Much of the correspondence is concerned 
with the major issues which confronted Christianity and the Method- 
ist Church during the period in which the Bishop lived (1869- 
1937). There is a mass of correspondence on the issues relative to 
the unification of the Methodist Churches. There is material on 
temperance, on political campaigns, on education and Christian edu- 
cation. There is material which deals with almost every area of 
Christian faith. There are printed sermons on many subjects, and 
articles from church papers by the score which give an insight into 
the Bishop’s beliefs. This article, however, is concerned only with 
a few of the more personal problems which confront a Bishop as 


a tN 1951 I READ a sentence from The Royalty of the Pulpit 


Mr. Marsh (Ph.D., Northwestern, 1947) is Professor of Speech in the Perk- 
ins School of Theology. 
‘Edgar DeWitt Jones, (New York: Harper and Brothers, 1951) p. 363. 
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they are revealed in letters written to and by him. First, what kind 
of a person was Bishop Edwin D. Mouzon? 


Tue Bishop UNDER PRESSURE 


Let us first take a look at Bishop Mouzon under social pressure 
and see how he reacted. In September of 1931, Bishop Mouzon re- 
ceived a telegram from Bishop James Cannon stating that he ex- 
pected to make a temperance report at the Baltimore Annual Con- 
ference to be held in Roanoke from September 30 to October 4. 
and asked Bishop Mouzon to arrange for him to do so.2_ Bishop 
Mouzon immediately wired Cannon that there was no place on the 
program for him. Cannon came to the Conference against Mouzon’s 
wishes and spoke without invitation. The editor of the Raleigh. 
N. C., News and Observer reports the result. Concerning Cannon 
he wrote in part: 


His effrontery reached the climax in Roanoke, Virginia, on Friday 
when Bishop Cannon delivered a vicious attack upon Bishop Mouzon, 
who was holding the Baltimore Conference, because the presiding officer 
had not honored Cannon by calling him to the platform and introducing 
him to the Conference. He added that Bishop Mouzon had sent a tele- 
gram asking him not to attend the Conference. 

When Cannon had finished his attack upon Bishop Mouzon, that 
able and upright bishop, paying no attention to Cannon, without chang- 
ing expression, asked: “Are there any further announcements?” 


The press all over the nation took over the expression. From 
dailies to the monthly religious magazines came the phrase, “Are 
there any further announcements?” 

Josephus Daniels, editor of the News and Observer wrote 
Bishop Mouzon a personal letter dated October 4, 1931. 


Dear Bishop: 

It was a hit, a palpable hit! Wilson’s “Make the World Safe For 
Democracy,” Paul Jones’ “I have just begun to fight,” and Bishop 
Mouzon’s “Are there any further announcements?” will live long. 

I congratulate you and honor you. 

Sincerely, 
Josephus Daniels3 


So much for the Bishop under pressure. He was on numerous 
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occasions accused of being a tryant. The following letter illustrates 
this point. 


“Pope” E. D. Mouzon 
Charlotte, North Carolina 
Dear “Pope”: 

I have read your article, entitled “An Hour of National Danger”— 
while reading some of the words of the great Shakespeare came to me: 
“On what meat hath this our Caesar fed that he hath grown so great.” 

I know, my dear Pope, that the problem of realizing fully what a 
great and mighty man you are is a most intricate one for the ordinary 
mind of a Methodist layman. Have tried for some days to scale the 
heights in order to reach the high pinnacle upon whch you have planted 
yourself—and have partly succeeded in catching the vision. . . . 


I am overcome with awe, an indescribable amount of fear and 
trembling takes possession of me when I contemplate the almost inex- 
cusable presumption for one of my caliber to question a single state- 
ment that has eminated from the great and mighty ORACLE in that 
wonderful effusion ... . 


The letter continues for two legal-sized pages of single-spaced 


typewritten comments and concludes— 


My dear Pope, you take yourself too seriously, ever keeping in mind 
the very exalted position you occupy . . . . Senator Carter Glass uttered 
a most timely truth, when he said he feared the evil influence of the 
several Methodist ‘Popes’ he mentioned more than he did the Pope of 
Rome. 

Hoping you see the error of your ways and repent, I am,4 


A more sane view of the Bishop is presented in three articles 


from church papers. The first article was written by the editor of 


the Texas Christian Advocate in 1911, about a year after Mouzon 


had been ordained bishop. 


‘File No. 542. 


Bishop Mouzon is a good presiding officer. He proceeds without ap- 
parent timidity. He has evidently given study to the rules of deliberative 
procedure. He is quick to see an emergency, vivacious in the chair and 
often enlivens the monotony of routine work with wise suggestions and 
sparkling comments. There are no dull moments in the proceedings. 
And he is patient though exacting in requiring all to measure up to the 
standards of duty. He does not mince matters, but expresses himself with 
emphasis and clearness. He places stress upon the devotional services of 
the conference and often expounds an epistle, a chapter or a paragraph. 

In the pulpit he is strong, lucid and intellectual. He preaches like 
a man who has given very close study to his subject and shows great 
familiarity with the Scriptures and with the best authorities on matters 
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of exposition and exegesis. He never beats the air, but speaks with de- 
liberation and earnestness. His training has been of the best sort, and 
his reading has been of select and comprehensive kind, and his range 
of information is wide and accurate. Into his sermons he puts his best 
effort and the result is a finished discourse worthy of the occasion. His 
use of English is superb, and his voice is clear, penetrating and resonant. 
To hear him is to be edified, entertained, and benefitted .... 5 


The second article is from a church paper published in Paris, 
Texas, and was written after the bishop had had eight years of | 
experience in his high office. | 


“Few Bishops have had a more stormy career than that of Bishop 
E. D. Mouzon in the early days of his elevation. Among his brethren in 
Texas, he was considered rather young for the office when elected and 
that fact will perhaps account for what followed. At least his first 
four years received unstinted criticism at the hands of even his friends 
and perhaps much of it was deserved. If there is such a thing as taking 
your job too seriously, Bishop Mouzon did that. He seemed to think 
that he was personally responsible for Texas Methodism and that the wot 
Church had placed him in absolute control. His bearing was that of a 


Lord and if ever a Bishop strutted, Bishop Mouzon did that thing. -= 
But the most remarkable thing has happened to Bishop Mouzon. I side 
can safely say that he grew on the brethren at Atlanta more than any the’ 
other man of the College of Bishops. I can also as safely say that he incl 
has grown on Texas Methodism during the past four years as no other 
Bishop ever did. As a platform man, Mouzon is second only to Candler. fina 
He proved to be as good a presiding officers as we had at Atlanta, al t 
although he has been often accused of lacking executive ability. Bishop fro 
Mouzon has studied books much more than he has studied men. That 
no doubt accounts for some things that happened during the first four req 
years. I think I am right in saying that the Bishop has begun the study mol 
of men in vital earnest and that fact will account for his wonderful 
advance in the hearts of the brethren of late... . I do not hesitate to 
prophesy that Bishop Mouzon will be within the next dozen years one s 
of the most useful and outstanding Bishops the church has ever a 
produced.6 f 
e 
Finally, here is a highly revealing letter of the Bishop’s own y 
analysis of himself. In this letter the Bishop admits he has been I 
too aloof and explains why he thinks he has acted in such a manner. 
After twelve years as a bishop, Mouzon decided his attitude was a ' 
mistake. He wrote the following letter to a friend who was a min- coti 
ister in Texas. 
*File No. 117. is n 
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My Dear Brother: 

I greatly enjoyed my visit to you and your church. I want you to 
know that I appreciate you. I appreciate the work you are doing. And 
I appreciate your friendship. When I first came into the office of 
Bishop, I was so afraid that somebody might accuse me of partiality, or 
the want of perfect fairness to all my brethren, that I think I held aloof 
a little even to my friends. That was a mistake. Even our Divine Savior 
had his friends—his twelve disciples, and out of them three that were 
closest to him—as well as others like Mary and Martha. I can be a 
better Bishop and a better man by just being a human being. And that 
is what I am going to be. So if I like a man I am going to let him 
know it, and if a man is my friend, he will find it out. Count me as 
your friend always. It did me good to see how you had gripped the 
situation, and to hear such unstinted words of commendation from your 
people concerning your work.7 


ADMINISTRATIVE HEADACHES 


The correspondence in the Bishop Mouzon files indicates, as 
would be expected, that the greatest part of a bishop’s time is spent 
on administrative matters. Much of this work has its unpleasant 
side because many preachers think more highly of themselves and 
their abilities than their bishops do. Other reasons for headaches 
include the minister who goes astray morally; the preacher who is 
financially irresponsible; the unappreciated brother; and the person- 
al tragedies such as the following one revealed by a copy of a letter 
from an Arkansas pastor to his Board of Stewards. The minister 
requests that he be allowed to continue as their pastor for two more 
months because: 


I have sickness now in my home and I sorely need the two months 
salary as I have only six dollars in all the world. ... I thank you with 
all my heart for the loyal way you have supported me in the past, and 
for your many, many kindnesses shown me. I will always love and honor 
every member of this board. Brethren, pray for me, and help me with 
your love and best wishes. This forever ends my ministerial career, and 
I broken-heartedly hereby give up my loved employ and life work. 

Sincerely and gratefully yours,8 


The pastor who wrote this letter was addicted to the use of nar- 
cotics and resigned without a church trial. 
Another resignation, this one from a minister in North Carolina, 


is not accepted by Bishop Mouzon. The situation, due to the 
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Bishop’s belief in the man, and his skill in handling the affair, pres- 
ents a more hopeful conclusion. 


Dear Bishop Mouzon, 

Herewith you will find my surrendered credentials. I have lost my 
grip on God through my own sinfulness, and so I do the only honest 
thing that I have left. I surrender my credentials and leave. 

Please remember me in your prayers. 

Yours sincerely, 


Less than a week later the Bishop answered the above letter. 


My Dear Brother: 

I have continued to think about you and pray for you. Let me tell 
you an old story: 

Boswell McIntyre deserted during the war between the States. He was 
court-martialed and condemned to die. He had no defense. He did ex- 
press sorrow for his act and begged to be given another chance. His 
case touched the heart of President Lincoln, who, in pardoning him, 
wrote the following letter: 


“Executive Mansion, October 4, 1864 
Upon condition that Boswell McIntyre, Company E, Sixth Regiment 
of New York Cavalry return to his Regiment and faithfully serves out 
his term, making up for lost time, or until otherwise discharged, he is 
fully pardoned of any supposed desertion hitherto committed, and this 
paper is his pass to go to his Regiment. 
(Signed) Abraham Lincoln.” 


You will be interested to know what was the outcome of the matter. 
The answer is written across the face of Mr. Lincoln’s letter in the ar- 
chives: “Taken from the body of B. McIntyre at the battle of Five 
Forks, Va., 1865.” Five Forks was the last cavalry action of the war. Mc- 
Intyre went through to the end. 

My dear young brother, this is what I confidently expect you to do. 
Fraternally, 


The young minister replied immediately: 


My Dear Bishop: 

You have shown the Christian streak in your attitude toward me, 
for which I shall be forever grateful. 

“McIntyre went through to the end.” I pledge you this night with all 
the honor and red blood I can muster that I expect to do the same. 

As soon as I have a firm grip on myself with the almighty power 
of God, I shall report back for duty. 

Your devoted friend, 


A few men get into the ministry who are wholly unworthy of 
being a member of the profession. A copy of the charges brought 
against a Virginia minister makes this clear. The charges included 
attending a Christmas party. “At said party the minister partook 
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‘of intoxicating liquors in the form of egg nog, to the point of 
drunkenness.” 

Further charges were made as a result of actions at this party. 
For example: “the accused engaged in dancing, and made efforts to 
kiss a woman;” he also, “engaged in the use of shocking profanity.’ 

The accused also stated that on a given date “he and C. M. 
got drunk as hell in the M Hotel.” 

Among the other fifteen charges brought against this brother 
was the statement that he had threatened “to smash up the organ 
of the church with an ax if certain contemplated action against 
him was not dropped.”!° 


Bishop Mouzon’s stand on temperance made for him many 
personal enemies. A man who had been practicing law for thirty- 
five years wrote the bishop a seven-page, single-spaced letter in 
which he berated the Bishop from every angle. The lawyer de- 
scribes himself as a “harry-breasted he-man,” who has taken 
drinks with both clergymen and laymen. One paragraph from the 
letter illustrates the theme and method of attack. 


If our Lord and Savior Jesus Christ were living today as He lived 
while on earth you Voldsteaders would be pursuing him today with shot 
gun and rifle for making wine for the wedding feast. He and the Holy 
Mother and all the disciples and all the Attendants would be arrested 
and placed under bonds from $5000 down, and they being too poor to 
give bond would be imprisoned to await the next term of Federal Court. 
They would not be able to employ counsel and no rich scribes or phari- 
sees or hypocrites would advance cash to them for that purpose, and 
they would be consigned to prison about as follows: Jesus Christ, 2 years 
for making 120 gallons of home brew; Mary, the Madonna of all the 
ages, one year for directing the Attendant to obey the Son and Master; 
the Attendants one year each for carrying water for making the wine: 
and the Disciples one year each for being present and assisting at the 
feast.11 


The reactions of ministers to their appointments resulted in 
scores of complaining letters to the Bishop. Here are men speaking 
for God and his Church complaining bitterly to their Bishop be- 
cause he had no administrative ability or he could see they deserve 
an appointment with a better salary. One exclaims most vehe- 
mently about his brother preachers who are “wire pullers” not 
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preachers, nothing like as good at preaching as he himself, yet the 
“wire pullers” get the higher-paid appointments. The bitterness 
exhibited toward the Bishop was not limited to any one salaried 
group. There was as much disturbance and rivalry in the ranks of 
the $3000 to $4000 ministers as there was in the heart of the 
minister who had received only $9.00 cash for several months’ 
work and could not understand why another minister had been 
given a charge that paid a few hundred dollars cash every year. 

Some of these ministers were trying to carry financial burdens 
from which it was impossible to get relief on the salaries they 
were capable of earning. It must have been a frustrating exper- 
ience; yet it is difficult to understand how their Bishop was the 
cause of their difficulties, or how he could have changed their 
circumstances in any very real way. 

Of the thousands of letters in this correspondence, the letters 
of appreciation to the Bishop in regard to appointments could 
probably be counted on the fingers of the hand. The brothers who 
were given the better appointments evidently assumed they had 
earned them so kept quiet. One minister, however, was so grateful 
for his appointment that he could hardly contain himself. 


I am greatly pleased and feel that I am in a position to do some real 
effective work. I feel no handicaps—I feel free—and unshackled Tf 
worked in the swamps under circumstances and conditions that would 
make a saint grit his teeth. Bishop, I feel that I have served my time 
out in mosquito and frog infested swamps. To lie down at night in per- 
fect quiet. and sleep—without hearing the constant, disturbing, annoying 
and nerve racking croak of bull frogs and the nerve grinding buzz of 
the pestiferous mosquito is sweet indeed. My wife’s health is greatly im- 
proved. She has gotten rid of chills and fevers and is rapidly approach- 
ing her former self.12 


The Bishop wrote the brother his thanks for the letter, stating 
that it was a satisfaction to the Bishop also when a happy appoint- 
ment could be made. 


Buccy BEANS AND CANNED FRUIT 


Hundreds of letters in the Bishop’s file concern the financial 
difficulties of the preachers. A typical letter is from a young man 
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whose “whole future as a minister is hanging in the balance.” He 
was so financially indebted that he was not allowed to be ordained 
with his class. He wants God to help the Bishop understand that 
he tried to sell buggy beans, canned fruit, and other produce, in 
an effort to get some money but there just wasn’t any market for 
his produce. 


Rev. E. D. Mouzon, D.D. 
Dear Bishop 

I pray you will not think me presumptious in writing you another 
letter, and that you may give this due consideration as my whole future 
as a minister is hanging in the balance. There are a few things you prob- 
ably do not understand, and I by the help of God want to make them 
clear to you. First is my unpaid Benevolences on the work which 
has ruined me financially, for they paid me mostly in buggy beans, 
potatoes, and canned fruit, and meat, at a price far above the market. 
I lost from .40¢ to .60¢ on every can of fruit I sold and other things 
in proportion. Now, then, I had to personally give fruit to my grocer 
to pay my bill with him. I had left $182.00 worth of fruit at home in 
cans when I left for Conference. I tried my best to sell it but found no 
market at all. I told Brother S. in the presence of A.B. in my home that 
the Benevolence was in my fruit house and also told him the day before 
he left for Conference that the fruit was home and I could not sell it. 
He said the benevolences had to come in cash or I could not be ordained, 
WHICH I WAS NOT. He said I could afford to go hungry in order to 
get my benevolences. I have never went hungry but my wife and I have 
went in patched clothes many times to pay my benevolence claims. I 
paid cash out of my own pocket in four years service on that work, 
$240.00 cash on Benevolence, of which I never got one cent back. The 
sacrifice I paid to hold that work up mentally, physically, and financial- 
ly, God alone, beside myself knows. Now Brother S. said I had to pay 
$132.00 by Jan. 1st or there would be a charge against my character. 
Before God whom all shall meet and stand I am as innocent in handling 
this Benevolence as you are. My Benevolence is in fruit cans and God 
knows my heart better than man. If I had the $200.00 Bro. S. promised 
me also which I never received I could easily pay my benevolence, and 
have some left. I told Brother S. last October I could not live on that 
work with what I was making. He said hold on and fight, don’t give up! 
I held on and finished: How! Thrown out of my ordination, out of 
Conference, out of a living, out of a house, in winter and now you can- 
not find a position at all. My car was sold for $140.00 which I owed, 
and now I have no work. My wife is clerking in a store to keep us up, 
and isn’t able to do this being under a Dr’s care for 5 or 6 months. 
As sure as there is a God and I know there is, some one will answer 
for the way I have been treated sooner or later. It broke my heart 
when my class was rec’d and I was lefi outside. I failed to get there 
early on account of car trouble in the morning. You was giving them 
orders when I walked in the church that morning. Some pastor brothers 
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told me what happened. I walked out and left for home Sat. morning 
and can prove it by several preachers that came with me. I tried to find 
Brother S. and pay my benevolence to him and I tried also to see you 
but I could not. I wanted to explain the truth to you, but could get no 
hearing. 

When I heard your wonderful sermon about Paul and the slave 
that. was sent back to Philemon, I have thought many times since, that 
Paul treated the outcast slave with greater respect and love and had more 
mercy toward him than the Elders and the Church which I had given 
my life for to be thrown out into the world without anything. I thank 
God there is one higher up that knoweth all things and he says in truth, 
“Touch not my annointed and do my prophets no harm.” Can Brother 
S. face Christ with this? I don’t know what he told you but I do know 
this that I am honest, and above all a Christian that will preach the un- 
searchable riches of God in the Methodist Church or out of it. I am now 
according to Dr. S. just a local preacher after 3 years hard study, ex- 
pense and all. I have lost all I have gained. Bishop do you deep into 
the recesses of your heart think that I have been justly treated, would 
you like for a son of your own to be treated thus when he was abso- 
lutely innocent and could not help himself? I plead not for mercy or 
sympathy but for justice. Thank God I still have my first Love to and 
for him that loves me, and this is Christ. I have almost given up my 
sacred calling, but some still voice says not: it depends upon the answer 
of this letter. I owe honest debts to my fellow man and will pay when 
I can, and something soon must be done and at once. I only have tried 
to show you the truth. My Elder was told a lot of false reports by some 
of my church members and I can prove it false. These people I served 
owe me $1140 cash back salary and Benevolences paid which they prom- 
ised to give me. Two years and over I worked for nothing now I have 
the pleasure of being an outcast by the Church I loved. 

God help you in answereing this letter and if you ever prayed for a 
young preacher grant me this request if no more. 

Respectfully,13 


The Bishop’s reply to this young minister showed a genuine 
sympathy toward his predicament, but at the same time demanded 
direct answers about pertinent facts which the young man had not 
faced. 


THE Most MISERABLE WOMAN 


Some ministers who were sure they were badly treated in re- 
gard to appointments said nothing but their wives rebelled for 
them. Representative is a letter from “the most miserable woman 
in the state,” who was getting worse the longer she stayed at their 
new appointment. She made it clear that by all that was “good 
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and holy” her husband had been unjustly treated. and that if the 
Bishop could help, “for God’s sake do it.” 


Dear Sir and Brother: 

You will no doubt be annoyed and surprised at this letter but I am 
at my row’s end and don’t know what to do next. To begin at once, 
I am the most miserable woman in the state and the longer I remain 
here the worse I get. My husband was appointed to the Mission 
and when we moved here we found an old, open parsonage, about two 
miles from town—eight blocks from the car line, and with a class of 
illiterate, incongenial people scattered in the neighborhood. 

I am just recovering from a serious surgical operation and later an 
attack of influenza and pneumonia so am too weak to walk much and 
am consequently shut in at home as I have no way to ride. I would love 
to work at the Red Cross rooms or with some church orders or literary 
club work but being away out here in the country I am cut off from 
everything. This church is about the last thing in the conference and I 
guess that is why it was given to my husband. 

He is the only educated man—he spent five years at the state uni- 

versity, and one at Seminary—who has been given country circuits and 
city missions all his ministerial life. I used to wonder why, for I then 
believed God and the Bishop made the appointments but since I have 
cut my wisdom teeth and know about the political pulls, wire workers, 
and all sorts of schemes worked by preachers, I see into it. 
_ Mr. R. is too consecrated, too humble and too just to wirework for 
an appointment beforehand, and too forgiving to complain after one is 
made—that is why he has always had to take what was left after the 
good places were all given out—“O, yes, just put him down for the mis- 
sion, he will do good work and not complain.” How true it is God only 
knows. It is my husband’s aim to be meek and lowly like the Savior 
and he lives it to the notch, but we are the sufferers for it and although 
educated we must always take a backwoods place and associate with the 
illiterate and never get salary sufficient to allow any luxuries and few 
conveniences. 

This little parsonage is fifty years behind the times—a well out in the 
yard, water full of wiggletails, no gas, no city water, no bath room— 
nothing except what we had fifty years ago. I’m tired of it all I wish I 
could go on to my reward where there is no favoritism or shrewd deal- 
ing by those we would love to trust. Bishop, It is the injustic of it all 
which hurts more than all the rest. Now that my husband and I are 
getting old I think it is a shame that we are required to put up with 
the primitive ways and hardships which are thrust upon us by the 
authorities who are unkind to a true, good man who has given the best 
part of his life to the work and who has always been clear, above 
question, brought up good reports of his charges and done good work— 
for what? To be turned out on the commons in his old age. 
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For almost another page of the single spaced typewritten better 
the frantic wife continues, then concludes— 


It is not right, Bishop, by all that is good and holy, God knows & 
is not right to treat a good man as my husband has been treated by the 
cabinets of the conference ..... 

I am so tired of living among the other sort that I am almost be- 
side myself—maybe you will think by the tone of this letter that I am 
quite so—well you would be too if you had been unfairly dealt with for 
thirty-five years and had no recourse. 

I don’t see how I can stand it here a year—I want to go away so 
bad—but go where? 

If you can help, for God’s sake do it! 


Sincerely your sister,24 


As this relatively small amount of correspondence indicates, 
there were thousands of letters dropped into the Bishop’s mail box 
which contained bitter shouts of criticism, heart-breaking appeals 
for help, cries of the soul which had lost its grip on God and the 
haughty demands of those called to preach God’s love; there are 
glimpses of humble, dedicated lives of ministers and their wives 
marching through the Bishop’s study. The redeemed and those who 
needed redemption were not strangers to Bishop E. D. Mouzon. 
"File No. 8347. 
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THE RHETORIC: AN AID IN THE STUDY 
OF DRAMA 


DorotHy SKRILETZ 


YSTEMATIC TABULATION would undoubtedly show Aristotle to 

be the most universal reference in university speech classes 
throughout the country. Drama students soon become aware of 
that ancient Greek and eventually realize the influence the Poetics 
has had upon drama throughout the ages, while public speaking 
students turn to the Rhetoric. Rarely, however, does a speech stu- 
dent in either area become familiar, except in name, with both 
works. 

This tendency to separate the two works into the categories of 
public speaking and drama is not without historical precedent. 
Baldwin, the classical scholar, stated, “Rhetoric and poetic con- 
noted two fields of composition, two habits of conceiving and 
ordering, two typical movements. . . . Finding these to be distinct 
essentially, as typical processes of conceiving, ordering, and utter- 
ing, Aristotle treated them separately as two distinct technics, rhe- 
toric and poetic.” We do not quarrel with Baldwin’s analysis of 
the two separate techniques, but we do object to the categorizing of 
the two areas which fails to note the advantages of parallel study. 
Although a study of the Poetics may not be an essential part of 
the public speaking student’s training, the Rhetoric can be used 
effectively for study of the drama. 

Lane Cooper, in an address, “The Rhetoric of Aristotle and Its 
Relation to the Poetics,” admitted that he did not immediately 
understand the full relationship of the two works. He believed one 
reason he neglected to investigate the possibilities of the fruitful- 
ness of such a study was that he, like many others, was too 
prone to follow the assertions of others rather than go to the 
original works themselves. Cooper felt that the statements of 
Samuel H. Butcher. especially, were responsible for the absence of 
combined study: 


Miss Skriletz (M.A., Bowling Green State University, 1951) is Instructor, 
Department of Speech and Drama, Long Beach State College, California. 
‘Ancient Rhetoric and Poetic (New York: 1924), p. 3. 
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I did not betimes go at the Rhetoric as a self-respecting teacher of 
literature should, and as Aristotle says you should, in order to under- 
stand the Poetics. Butcher says, if you wish to know this book, study 
Aristotle’s philosophy; he nowhere shows the slightest interest in the 
Rhetoric as a substantial help with the Poetics, or as a help in studying 
literature. If Butcher had told my generation, ‘By all means read the 
Rhetoric,’ we would have read it. Aristotle, we thought, wasn’t always 
right, but Butcher was.2 


Cooper goes on to point out that Bywater, on the other hand. 
linked the two works properly; and, of course, Cooper himself 
devotes much of this address to showing how the two fit together. 
He further states that his first opinion, that only Book IIT was 
concerned with elaborating material in the Poetics, was later re- 
vised: 

In effect he [Aristotle] says: An epic poem or a tragedy is all made up 

of speeches. A poet, therefore, must be able to compose a speech, in fact 

a number of speeches, for each and every kind of person which the 

plot or action may demand . . . . By way of preparation, therefore, 


let the poet, or the writer of dramatic dialogue in general, study Aris- 
totle’s Rhetoric.3 


Whether a student of the drama has a primary interest in be- 
coming a writer or not, a study of the precepts contained in the 
Rhetoric will not only contribute to the understanding of the 
Poetics but will also illuminate many of the standards we uncon- 
sciously apply to drama. For example, a student might say, groping 
for words, “The play didn’t quite come off,” or, “It just wasn’t 
quite believable.” Such comments often result when a playwright 
has disregarded some of the observations made by Aristotle in the 
Rhetoric. It is true, of course, that other established principles of 
dramaturgy may also be lacking, and the student would be ex- 
pected to bring to bear the standards of dramatic criticism and 
analysis embodied in works specifically pertaining to drama. An 
awareness of the comments made by Aristotle in the Rhetoric can. 
however, enable a student to become more perceptive in his analysis. 
Let us illustrate the manner in which a drama contains ideas 
put forth in the Rhetoric by examining a scene from Shakespeare’s 
King Lear. To prove that Shakespeare did or did not study the 
Rhetoric is not the purpose of this paper, for we are not proposing 


"In Aristotelian Papers, rev. and reprinted (Ithaca: 1939), p. 84. 
‘Aristotelian Papers, pp. 84-85. 
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that Aristotle gave us a pattern for man to follow step by step to be- 
come an artist. Rather, we are interested in showing how an ac- 
cepted dramatic work reinforces, so to speak, the observations 
made by an analyst. Specifically, this will be limited to showing 
how Shakespeare used modes of proof and character analysis which 
are in agreement with Aristotelian comments. We realize that fur- 
ther comparisons could be made, most obviously in the area of 
style, but we believe that a limited approach will serve to illustrate 
our point. 

You will recall that in Act I, Scene i of King Lear, the aging 
king gathers his three daughters about him and asks that each 
profess the extent of her love for him so that he may divide his 
kingdom among them accordingly. The older two, Goneril and 
Regan, win large bounties with their flattering replies, but Cordelia. 
putting truth first, answers simply that she loves him as a father 
should be loved, “Nor more nor less.” Angered by the turn of 
events, Lear disregards Cordelia’s explanation of the reasons for 
her stand and angrily casts her away with “The truth then be 
thy dower.” 

Considering no more than this short portion of the scene,* we 
can illustrate several of the modes of proof and character analysis 
put forth by Aristotie. Turning first to the former, we notice that 
the scene contains three speeches immediately recognized as rhe- 
torical—one by each of the sisters. Indeed, these can be said to be 
illustrative of what Aristotle describes in the Poetics as the ele- 
ment of Thought in tragedy, and regarding which he refers the 
reader to the Rhetoric: “Third comes the element of Thought, i.e. 
the power of saying whatever can be said, or what is appropriate 
to the occasion. This is what, in speeches in Tragedy, falls under 
the arts of Politics and Rhetoric.” (Chap. 6)5 The speeches of 
Goneril and Regan are epideictic speeches and make use of pathetic 
proof described by Aristotle. Goneril’s description of her love for 
her father, “Dearer than eye-sight, space and liberty,/Beyond what 
can be valued, rich or rare,” and Regan’s, “In my true heart/I 
find she names my very deed of love;/Only she comes too short,” 


‘Ingram Bywater, trans., in Aristotle: Rhetoric and Poetics, ed. Friedrich 
Solmsen, p. 232. 

‘Quotations from Shakespeare in my text are from The Complete Works 
of William Shakespeare, the Cambridge Edition Text, ed. William Aldis Wright 
(Philadelphia: 1936), I. i. 33-119. 
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illustrate Aristotle’s statements regarding maximizing in speech- 
making. 

On the other hand, we find Cordelia turning to logical proof 
when she tries to persuade her father she is right in being honest 
about professing her love: “Why have my sisters husbands, if they 
say/They love you all?” and, “Sure, I shall never marry like my 
sisters,/To love my father all.” 

These speeches, only briefly noted, show how Shakespeare ap- 
plied principles of persuasive speaking in the speeches of his char- 
acters. Because he did so skillfully, the importance of utilizing 
such principles often passes unnoticed, but we wonder how we as 
an audience would accept the course of events in the scene as 
“believable” if he had violated principles of persuasive speaking. 

Furthermore, these speeches had to be given in a particular 
context, a context in which the reactions of the individuals in- 
volved were consistent with reactions expected of human beings in 
such situations. We find that the characters which Shakespeare 
reveals to us show reactions similar to those which Aristotle 
pointed out as typical in the Rhetoric. The first speech of Lear’s, 
for example, shows him to be an old man, rich and powerful. 
Aristotle says such men tend to be “unduly selfish [their self-love 
exceeds the right measure],” (II, 13)® so it does not seem in- 
consistent that Lear should ask his daughters, “Which of you 
shall we say doth love us most?” 

Goneril and Regan both answer with speeches of praise, yet 
Aristotle would point these words out as flattery, for the speeches 
include “praising a man to his face” and “praising his good points 
extravagantly.” (II, 6) To emphasize the element of flattery in 
these speeches to the audience, Cordelia’s reaction to her sisters 
is made clear. She is ashamed of the course of events, which is 
typical of the young who “believe in human goodness,” (II, 12) 
and flattery is a kind of evil which arouses shame because it is 
“thought to bring disgrace to ourselves or those we care for.” (II, 
6) Cordelia’s reaction points up the contrasting shamelessness of 
her sisters and prepares us for further revelation of character later 
in the play consistent with this initial one. 

Lear accepted the flattery since elderly men “tend to be 


*Quotations from Aristotle’s Rhetoric in my text are from The Rhetoric of 
Aristotle, trans. Lane Cooper (New York: 1932). 
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shameless” (II, 13) and rewarded his older daughters in 2 way 
which Aristotle would say is typical of those who possess wealth: 
they feel there is “nothing that can’t be bought.” (II, 16) There- 
fore, the answer given by Cordelia first annoys him, then angers 
him. “People think they have a natural right to consideration from 
their inferiors in birth, or power, or merit.” (II, 2) His anger is 
intensified because the answer to his question ran “counter to his 
expectation,” (II, 2) and because this construed slight came from 
a loved one, was contrary to his interests, and implied a failure of 
one to speak well of him. (II, 2) 

Although her elaboration of her answer to Lear was logical, 
Cordelia failed to convince her father because “the speaker must 
. . » give the right impression of himself, and get his judge [audi- 
ence] into the right state of mind.” (II, 1) Elderly men, said 
Aristotle, “are disposed to put the worst construction on every- 
thing,” (II, 13) and the logic of Cordelia’s speech is lost on him. 
In another situation the truth of Cordelia’s statement and her 
clear choice of honor over expediency, typifying the youthful, (II, 
12) would have been apparent to Lear as it is to the audience. As 
Aristotle points out, however, “The same thing does not appear 
the same to men when they are friendly and when they hate, nor 
when they are angry and when they are in gentle mood.” (II, 1) 

Anger is defined by Aristotle as “an impulse attended by pain, 
to a revenge that shall be evident, and caused by an obvious, un- 
justified, slight with respect to the individual or his friends.” 
(II, 2) Therefore, his anger aroused by a statement judged by 
Lear in his particular frame of mind to be a slight, he takes 
revenge upon Cordelia, the object of his anger. Acting upon im- 
pulse and aiming at what he thinks he can attain, (II, 2) Lear 
tells his ‘sometime daughter:’ 


Let it be so; thy truth then be thy dower: 


Here I disclaim all my paternal care, 
Propinquity and property of blood, 
And as a stranger to my heart and me 
Hold thee from this forever. 


This is merely a short portion of the entire tragedy, yet even 
within this scene further illustrations could be made of the use 
of principles contained in the Rhetoric. However brief this analysis 
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may be, it does show that Aristotle’s comments in the Rhetoric 
do not belong exclusively to the public speaker but are utilized 
by the dramatist. It is true that just as public speakers can 
achieve success without consciously referring to the Rhetoric, dra- 
matists can create their works without formal training in this art. 
The principles are nevertheless incorporated within his work. In 
order to have a more complete understanding of the many factors 
involved in dramaturgy, it would, therefore, be to the student’s 
advantage to incorporate into his program of study the Rketoriw 
as well as the Poetic. 


| 
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A COMPARISON OF DEBATE RESULTS OBTAINED 
BY PARTICIPANT AND CRITIC JUDGING 


by 
Tuomas R. KING AND 
THEODORE CLEVENGER, JR. 


OR THE PAST TWO DECADES, there has been some interest in the 
question of whether college debaters can judge their own de- 
bates. Some writers have felt that such an arrangement would im- 
prove the quality of judging: others have felt that it would expedite 
tournament administration. 

Two questions are of paramount importance in deciding the use- 
fulness of the participant-judge procedure: (1) Would the outcome 
of the tournament be substantially the same when judged by the 
participants as when judged by experienced critic judges? (2) If 
the outcome would not be the same, which of the two methods is 
the better? The first of these questions is logically prior and has 
received some attention. In 1937, Joseph Baccus reported an experi- 
ment in which both methods were combined. Although there were 
considerable discrepancies between participant- and critic-judged 
debates, Baccus felt that on the whole the two methods combined 
well.t Leroy T. Laase found that correlation of participant- and 
critic-decisions for individual debates was quite low — .44 — but 
that correlation of the two methods of rating for average team rat- 
ings was .83-++.03. Laase concluded that the method of participant 
judging was satisfactory.? 

Walter H. Murrish has performed the most extensive investiga- 
tion. In the two college tournaments which he reported, he found 
that rank-order correlations between judge-ranks and opponent-ranks 
for individual teams ranged from .354 to .929, with an average of 
around .63. Murrish concluded that the two methods would produce 


Mr. King (M.A., Florida State University, 1958) is instructor in Speech 
at Memphis State University; Mr. Clevenger (Ph.D., Florida State University, 
1958) is Assistant Professor in Speech at University of Wisconsin. 

‘Joseph Baccus, “Debaters Judge Each Other,” Q/JS, XXIII, pp. 74-80. 

"Leroy T. Laase, “An Evaluation of the Quality Rating System in Meas- 
uring Debate Achievement,” OJS XXVIII, pp. 424-430. 
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quite comparable outcomes, both for individual debate teams and 
for debate tournaments.? 

The present writers, feeling that this question deserved further 
study, undertook the detailed analysis of a single debate tournament 
to determine whether the method of participant judging and the 
method of critic judging would produce comparable tournament 
outcomes. 

The Eighth Annual Florida State University Invitational Debate 
Tournament was held on February 22 and 23, 1957. It is customary 
at this tournament to use the conventional style of debate for the 
four rounds on the first day and to use some experimental form for 
two rounds the second day. The writers decided to obtain the de- 
baters’ viewpoints concerning the outcomes of the first four rounds. 
At a banquet following the first four rounds, each debater was given 
a questionnaire which asked for the following information: the 
debater’s name and school, a list of the teams debated that day, the 
rank of each team according to strength in comparison to the other 
teams met in the tournament, an indication of whether the debater 
felt that he won or lost each debate, and a list of the best debaters 
each had met. The students were informed that the information 
would be kept confidential and would have no effect on the outcome 
of the tournament. 

The first step in analysis of the data was to determine how fre- 
quently debaters agreed with the judges in the individual debate de- 
cisions. Of the 201 usable student decisions, 133, or 61.2% were in 
agreement with judges’ decisions while 68 or 38.8% were in dis- 
agreement with the judges’ decisions while 68 or 38.8% were in dis- 
agreement with judges’ decisions. It is immediately apparent that 
a real discrepancy existed between student and judge decisions in 
this tournament. While the 61.2% agreement is higher than the 
50% agreement that could be expected to occur by chance alone, a 
difference in nearly 39% of the decisions would obviously produce 
a considerable effect on the outcome of a debate tournament. 

In order to account for the discrepancy between judge decisions 
and debater decisions, the hypothesis was raised that debaters tend 
to decide in their own favor more often than do the judges. If such 
were true, the percentage of “win” judgments would be considerably 


®Walter H. Murrish, “An Analysis of Interscholastic and Intercollegiate 
Debate Tournament Procedures.” Unpublished PhD Dissertation, University of 
Denver, 1953. 
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greater than the percentage of “lose” judgments. Of the 201 de- 
cisions reported in this study, 163 or 81.1% were “win” decisions. 
and 38 or 18.9% were “lose” decisions. 

A more exacting test of the hypothesis may be made by casting 
the data in a 2x2 frequency table and testing for independence by 
means of the Chi Square formula. 


Tasre I. Cur Square Test oF INDEPENDENCE OF WIN-LOSE JuDc- 
MENTS BY PARTICIPANTS AND AGREEMENT-DISAGREEMENT 
Critic JupcEs 


WIN LOSE Totals 
DISAGREE 63 5 68 
AGREE 100 33 133 
Totals 163 38 201 
= 16.35 df= 1 P< .001 


Table I shows that debater decisions disagreed with judge decisions 
about half as often as they agreed with them, and, that when debater 
decisions disagreed with judge decisions, the debater thought he had 
won more than twelve times as often as he thought he had lost. 
When tested by the Chi Square formula* the probability of obtain- 
ing such results by chance alone is less than one in one thousand. 
We may therefore reject with considerable confidence the hypothesis 
that agreement with judge decisions was independent of the debater’s 
opinion concerning whether he won the debate. The data permit us 
to conclude that debaters tended to disagree with judges concerning 
the outcomes of individual debates because the debaters felt that 
they won a large percentage of the debates in which they partici- 
pated. 

The next step in the analysis was to compare team rankings 
based on judge decisions with those based on debater decisions. 
Since the judge’s ballot made provision for both a judgment of the 
outcome of the debate and a rating for each of the teams, the judge 
ranks in Table II were determined by the usual method. The num- 
ber of wins and losses was used as a first approximation to ranking, 


‘Quinn McNemar, Psychological Statistics, (New York: John Wiley & Sons, 
Inc., 1949.) p. 186. 
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and the ties were broken by using team rating points. The debater’s 
ranks were determined by summing the ranks given by opposing 
teams. Since the tournament was separated into affirmative and 
negative divisions, the data of these two divisions are treated -indi- 
vidually. 


TaBLe II. RANK-ORDER CoRRELATIONS OF TEAM RANKS ON JUDGE 
DECISIONS WITH TEAM RANKS BASED ON RANKS ASSIGNED 
BY OPPONENTS 


AFFIRMATIVE NEGATIVE 
Judge Debater Judge Debater 
Team Rank Rank Team Rank Rank 
A 1 1 A 1 2 
B 2 7 B 2 1 
S 3 4 Cc 3 3 
D 4 6 D 4 8 
E 5 15 E 5 5 
F 6 8 F 6 6 
G 7 3 G 7 11 
H 8 5 H 8 10 
I 9 11 I 9 7 
J 10 10 J 10 4 
K 11 12 K 11 12 
L 12 2 L 12 9 
M 13 9 M 13 13 
N 14 13 N 14 14 
15 14 oO 15 15 
Rho = .496 Rho = .843 


A glance at the tables shows that the first five ranks in each of 
the divisions differ considerably when based on the separate meth- 
ods. Furthermore, the rank-order correlations do not indicate a high 
over-all agreement between the two systems of ranking.5 Even the 
larger Rho of .843 in the negative division is low when viewed as an 
index of agreement between two methods of determining the out- 
come of a debate tournament, and the smaller Rho of .496 indicates 
that there is little agreement between the two methods in the af- 
firmative division of the tournament. 

Two analyses were performed to determine the extent of agree- 


‘Ibid, pp. 97-98. 
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ment between judges and debaters on the rating of individual speak- 
ers. Each debater was asked to list the names (or equivalent iden- 
tification) of several opposing debaters who he thought had done an 
exceptional job of debating. Since four rounds of debate were in- 
cluded in the analysis and each team consisted of two debaters, it 
was possible for a debater to be listed as superior by up to eight 
opposing debaters. The number of such listings was employed as a 
basis for classification in the first analysis. 

Each judge assigned up to ten points to each of the four debaters 
in each of the debates: therefore it was possible for a given debater 
to obtain up to forty judges’ points in the four rounds. 


TABLE II]. MEAN NUMBERS OF JUDGE PoINts oF Groups or INDI- 
VIDUAL DEBATERS RECEIVING VARIOUS NUMBERS OF SUPERIOR 
LisTINGS FROM OpposING DEBATERS 


Total Judges’ Points 


superior by opponents 
31 29 27 27 34 
32 27 29 33 32 
20 23 27 31 31 
29 27 30 32 25 
32 27 31 31 26 
19 25 28 38 
21 30 32 37 
30 26 37 20 
25 23 30 
21 21 34 
28 28 30 
22 28 30 
20 30 26 
31 30 26 
24 30 35 
24 28 
20 29 
20 22 
22 
Means 24.5 26.8 30.1 32.3 31.38 
F = 2.923 
df = 4/60 


01>P<.05 
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The writers reasoned that if there were a strong agreement be- 
tween the judges and the opponents concerning the ability of indi- 
vidual debaters, then an analysis of variance using the number of 
superior listings as a basis for classification, and the total number of 
judges’ points as the criterion variable, would reveal: (1) a highly 
significant difference in number of judges’ points between the classi- 
fication groups, and (2) a regular progression in mean number of 
judges’ points from zero to eight superior listings. 

Table III and the accompanying analysis show that neither of 
these expectations is satisfied. Although the differences among the 
five means are significant at the .05 level of probability, they are 
not significant at the anticipated .01 level.6 Furthermore, the prog- 
ression of the means is not systematic, the mean of the group re- 
ceiving 5-6 superior listings being the largest of the five mean scores. 

A closer look at the data, however, suggests even more striking 
discrepancies than appear in the overall analysis. In the group re- 
ceiving the greatest number of debater listings appears one speaker 
who accumulated only 26 judges’ points, a figure well below the 
median for the entire group of 65 debaters. The speaker who accu- 
mulated the greatest number of judges’ points (38) received superior 
listings from only five of his opponents. Of the two debaters who 
received 37 judges’ points, one received five and the other only three 
superior listings from opposing debaters. These discrepancies sug- 
gest that individual debater awards based upon the two systems 
would produce considerably different results. 

A method of checking this hypothesis is to assign “outstanding 
debater” awards on the basis of each criterion and determine the 
agreement between these. Accordingly, a debater was assigned an 
award on the basis of judges’ ratings if he received a total of 32 or 
more judges’ points. He was assigned an award on the basis of 
debater ratings if he was listed as outstanding five or more times. 
The results appear in Table IV. 


It may be observed that eighteen debaters received a superior award 
on the basis of one or both systems. Of these, six received a judge 
award but not a debater award; five received a debater award but 
not a judge award, and seven received both. While a Chi Square 
test rejects the hypothesis of independence at the .01 confidence 


"Ibd, pp. 247-248. 
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TaBLE IV. FREQUENCY OF AGREEMENT BETWEEN Two METHODS 
oF ASSIGNING INDIVIDUAL DEBATER AWARDS 


Debater Judge 
Speaker Award Award 
A x 
B x 
Cc x x 
D x x 
E x x 
F x 
G x 
H x x 
I x 
J x x 
K x x 
L x 
M x 
N x 
oO x 
P x 
Q x 


level (X? = 11.44), there is only 39% agreement between the two 
systems. It is clear that they would have produced widely differing 
results in this tournament. 

With regard to the two methods of judgment as employed in this 
tournament, it may be said: 

(1) The debaters disagreed with the judges concerning the out- 
comes of individual debates nearly two-fifths of the time; 

(2) This disagreement seems largely traceable to the tendency 
of the debater to feel that he has won the debate; 

(3) Team ranks based on debater rankings were substantially 
different from team ranks based on judge decisions, the rank order 
correlations being .496 and .843; 

(4) Judge and debater ratings of individual speakers differed 
considerably ; 

(5) There was less than 40% agreement between outstanding 
debater awards based on judge ratings of individual speakers and 
awards based on opponent ratings of individual speakers, although 
a Chi Square test revealed that the two rating methods were not 


completely independent; 
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(6) It may be concluded, therefore, that the outcomes of this 
debate tournament would probably have been quite different if 
based on participant judgments than if based on judge decisions 
and ratings. 

The writers feel it necessary to place one important reservation 
and a qualification upon this conclusion. In the first place, the 
debaters knew that they were not responsible for the outcome of the 
tournament. Had they been told at the outset that their decisions 
would play a deciding role in the tournament results, they might 
have rated each other differently, in which case the agreement with 
judge decisions and ratings might have been either greater or less. 
In the second place, the conclusions of this investigation say nothing 
about the relative merits of the two methods of judging debate 
tournaments. Either may be greatly superior to the other, or they 
may be equally good, despite their failure to agree. It would seem 
that this is a question for philosophical investigation rather than 
empirical study. 

It may be noted that the conclusions drawn from the data of 
this study differ from the conclusions drawn in other studies of this 
same question. The data of all of the studies, however, are some- 
what similar. In order to facilitate direct comparison of data wher- 


TaBLE V. RANK-ORDER CORRELATIONS OF TEAM RANKS DERIVED 
FROM PARTICIPANT JUDGMENTS AND TEAM RANKs DERIVED 
FROM CRITIC JUDGMENTS 


Tournament Rho 
TKA two-man* 929 
F.S.U. Negative 843 
TKA four-man* .762 
FS.U. Affirmative 496 
Rocky Mountain Women* 480 
Rocky Mountain Men* 354 


*Data from Murrish. 


ever possible, the writers recast some of Murrish’s data in accord- 
ance with the statistical methods used here. Table V displays the 
rank-order correlations for team ranks derived from both studies. 
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The correlations cover a wide range, but the average correlation is 
not high. Since both studies employed similar methods of gathering 
data, the two taken together seem to indicate that, while judge- 
based ranks and participant-based ranks may occasionally produce 
quite similar results, on the whole their agreement is not close. The 
authors submit that a correlation of .65 or less indicates no more 
than casual agreement. 


TaBiLe VI. PERCENTAGES OF “WIN” GUESSES IN VARIOUS 


TOURNAMENTS 
Percent of 
Tournament “win” guesses 
FS.U. Total 81% 
Rocky Mountain Men* 78% 
TKA four-man* 68% 
TKA two-man* 67% 
Rocky Mountain Women* 61% 


*Data from Murrish. 


Table VII summarizes the probability findings concerning independ- 
ence of win-loss judgments and proportion of agreement between 
judges and debater decisions. 


TaBLE VII. ProBaBILITy OF INDEPENDENCE OF WIn-Loss Jupc- 
MENT AND AGREEMENT-DISAGREEMENT WITH JUDGES 
IN Various TOURNAMENTS 


Probability 
Tournament X2 of Independence 
FS.U. 16.35 001 
R.M. Men* 10.21 O1>P<.001 
R.M. Women* 8.21 01>P<.001 
TKA four-man 7.54 01>P<.001 
TKA two-man* 1.85 20>P<.10 


*Data from Murrish. 
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Murrish’s data also reveal the strong tendency of debaters to 
feel that they have won a large proportion of their debates, and the 
consequent tendency to disagree with judges concerning the out- 
comes of debates. Table VI summarizes the percentages of “win” 
guesses revealed in both studies. 

It may be seen that Murrish’s data, when analyzed in this man- 
ner, support the finding that debater agreement with judge decisions 
is affected by the debater’s tendency to feel that he has won a 
large proportion of his debates. 

Different investigators, of course, may not draw the same con- 
clusions from identical data. However, the writers submit that dis- 
crepancies as large as those observed in this study force us to the 
conclusion that these two methods of tournament judging would 
probably produce widely different tournament results. 


a 


BOOK REVIEWS 


M. Bram Hart 


Tue Onset oF STUTTERING: RESEARCH FINDINGS AND ImpLicATIoNs. By Wen- 
dell Johnson and Associates. Minneapolis: University of Minnesota Press, 
1959; pp. xvi + 519; $5.00. 


This book is in reality an extension of the well-known work Stuttering in 
Children and Adults: Thirty Years of Research at the University of Iowa, 
edited by Wendell Johnson and Assisted by Ralph R. Leutenegger in 1955. 
The research reported in The Onset of Stuttering: Research Findings and 
Implications extends from 1934 to 1957 and includes three major studies re- 
ferred to as Studies I, II, and III. During this time a total of 246 children 
judged by their parents to be stutterers and 246 children judged not to be 
stutterers were studied through interview, clinical observation, and test pro- 
cedures. Studies I and II were included in the earlier work; Study III is 
reported here for the first time. Study I refers to the research conducted at 
the University of Iowa from 1934 - 1939 and reported as Chapter 3 in Stutter- 
ing in Children and Adults. In comparing 46 stuttering and 46 non-stuttering 
children no important differences were found with respect to conditions of 
birth, disease and injuries, indices of motor and behavioral development — in- 
cluding speech, and handedness. The age of the onset of stuttering peaked at 
three years. The major conclusion — that the normal repetitions of childhood 
were originally diagnosed as stuttering by laymen — set the stage for the 
extensive research that followed. The inference that the onset of stuttering 
takes place “not only, if at all in the child’s mouth . . . but also, and perhaps 
solely, in the parent’s ear” led to a realization that the behavior of the lis- 
tener as well as the speaker should be investigated in order to understand the 
onset of stuttering. Study II] was stimulated by the findings of Study I. This 
investigation, conducted from 1948-1952 by F. L. Darley as a doctoral study 
under the direction of Wendell Johnson, is reported in Chapter 4 of the earlier 
work as “The Relationship of Parental Attitudes and Adjustments to the 
Development of Stuttering.” Darley matched his two groups of 50 stuttering 
and 50 non-stuttering children according to the socioeconomic status of the 
families as well as to the age and sex of the children. Comprehensive com- 
parisons were made not only of the children but also of the parents. The 
results substantiated Johnson’s earlier contention that the diagnosis of stutter- 
ing is originally made by the layman — usually a parent. His “upward mo- 
bility” findings provided valuable additional information. The trends noted 
here seemed so significant as to be worthy of exploration on a vastly broader 
scale. 

Study III was a comprehensive investigation carried on under the director- 
ship of the author between 1952-1957 under a grant from the Louis W. and 
Maud Hill Family Foundation. Using this time 150 stuttering children and 150 
non-stuttering children, the experimenters set out to study the same general 
areas explored previously but with methodical improvements gained through 
their experience with Studies I and II. 

[ 233 ] 
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The results corroborated those reported earlier. Again the two groups oi 

children were found to be essentially similar and the two groups of parents 
to be more alike than different. Again the parents of the experimental group 
seemed more perfectionistic and striving than were the control-group parents. 
and were more demanding in their expectations of fluency in their children’s 
speech. 
For 89 of the matched pairs of children, tape recorded speech samples 
were examined. When analyzed according to eight non-fluency measures, no 
“natural” line of demarcation was found between “normal” and “abnormal” 
degrees of non-fluency. The inference suggested was that “non-fluency” as a 
term indicating an aspect of the speaker’s performance and “stuttering” refers 
to the listener’s reaction to that performance. 

Studies I, II, and III refute the contention that stuttering is primarily a 
speech abnormality of the speaker. From the findings the author concludes 
that the problem involves an interaction between a listener and a speaker in 
which the listener makes a perceptual and judgmental reaction to the speaker’s 
non-fluencies, and in which the listener does more than the speaker in the 
creation of the stuttering phenomenon. 

In an era in which so little is known about child stuttering, this monu- 
mental body of research will spread its influence throughout the profession. 
Though the major findings are not new, they are now offered with a backing 
of skillful and abundant experimentation. The book offers a gold-mine of 
therapeutic and prophylactic implications that will meet an immediate need 
in the field. 

C Corperia Bronce 
Louisiana State University 


Our Lancuace AND Our Wortp. Edited by S. I. Hayakawa. New York: 
Harper and Bros., 1959; pp. xii + 402; $5.00 


This is a companion volume to Hayakawa’s earlier anthology, Language 
Meaning and Maturity, and also consists of selections from ETC: A Review 
of General Semantics. 

Perhaps many of the readers of The Southern Speech Journal have been 
like this reviewer and have merely watched the development of General 
Semantics out of the corner of one eye while pursuing their own separate but 
somewhat parallel ways. Perhaps, as a result, some of us have failed to notice 
what has happened to General Semantics. The change was already beginning. 
apparently, in 1949, when Hayakawa published Language in Thought and 
Action as a revision of his tremendously popular 1941 book, Language in 
Action. By comparison, the revision was far less bold in its claims for the 
efficacy of General Semantics, made use of considerably less of the Korzybski 
terminology, and was notably broader in the scope of its sources. Since then. 
further progress has been made in all these areas. This progress was evident 
in the 1954 book, Language, Meaning and Maturity, which was a superb col- 
lection and still deserves your purchase. Our Language and Our World is even 
better. 

There was always a close kinship between some of the precepts of General 
Semantics and what have now come to be called phenomenological and trans- 
actional psychology. Indeed, Carl Rogers has excellent articles in both collec- 
tions. But the new collection leans even more heavily on those schools and 
seems even more eclectic. Not that General Semantics has not always been 
interdisciplinary: it was one of the first and strongest movements of that 
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kind. But there was a time when one couldn’t help thinking that General 
Semantics sometimes drew on other disciplines mainly for what they could 
demonstrate for General Semantics, while recently General Semantics seems to 
be drawing on other sources for whatever assistance they might provide in 
understanding human communication. 

The articles are grouped in four parts: Communication in Public Affairs. 
Education and Re-Education, The Arts: Highbrow and Low, and Language 
and Thought. Throughout the great variety of opinion and style, the consist- 
ency of theme is nearly perfect: The effect of language habits on the world 
as we perceive it and try to cope with it. This theme is as strong in Stanley 
Diamond’s doggedly pragmatic description of a controversy among certain 
dairies in California as it is in Weller Embler’s Emerson-like essay on truth. 
Hayakawa’s now famous articles on popular-song lyrics and on the sex sym- 
bols in modern cars are here, along with Maslow’s deadly serious plea for a 
humanistic psychology, plus bitter satires on the Tower of Babel story and 
on the old chesnut about the blind man and the elephant. There is a difficult 
but rewarding essay on Chinese language and philosophy (translated from the 
Chinese), and another that should delight other fans of Anatol Rapoport as 
much as it did this one. 

It is difficult to imagine a professional journal from which thirty-one 
articles could be extracted over a mere five-year period (1953-1958) without 
including at least one dud. Yet Hayakawa seems to have achieved that kind 
of journal, for there is no low point in this collection. 

Francis A. Cartier 
Air University 


THe ANNNOUNCERS HaAnpBooK. By Ben G. Henneke and Edward S. Dumit. 
New York: Rinehart & Company, 1959; x + 293; $4.00 


Undoubtedly, methods of teaching the course in announcing vary consider- 
ably across the country. Some of the variation depends on the amount of 
vocational emphasis such courses undertake. Just what comprises the hard 
core of content and personal training routine required of a student of radio 
and television announcing? The answer to this is at once easy and perplexing; 
it could occupy a half-day’s panel discussion. The broadcasting industry has 
bestowed upon the announcer multifarious duties and, from employer to 
employer, a wide variety of roles to perform. This “professional” may do 
everything with elan and elegance, or he may do merely one ordinary job- 
at-the-mike in a pedestrian manner but with great following and profitable 
results. Some of his routines require immediate proficiency, rich personal re- 
sources, and at times a genuine creative talent. Other applications of his “art” 
are just plain easy, ordinary, and unrewarding. The terms announcer and 
announcing are ambiguous. 

This text-handbook does not aim to document the case for this speech- 
ifying octopus but it does come close to it. It does evidence by its content 
and organization the great variety of his communication chores and the 
exacting specificity of their on-the-air application. Say the authors, “Since 
the same announcer must serve both media in so many places, television and 
radio are discussed simultaneously throughout the book.” It is improved from 
its earlier (1948) edition with the up-dating of text and a better selection of 
announcer drill material. 
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This handbook’s 293 pages 8% x 11 inches, each perforated and drilled, 
include 52 pages of text material and 211 pages of specimen copy for practice 
and drill in both radio and television. There are one-hundred-twenty exercises 
(in thirty categories) ranging from three lines to ten pages in length, about 
one-fourth of which are for television use. This material is taken from the 
announce copy of various radio and television stations, from press radio 
wires, advertising agencies, and other groups serving the industry. It is au- 
thentic and carefully chosen for its purpose. Sources are appropriately foot- 
noted. Regarding use, the authors explain, “The first twenty-four exercises 
comprise the maximum material that can be packed into a one-semester, 
three-credit course.” Naturally this leaves ample room for varying the use of 
this portion of the book. The text material under four chapter headings, 
the announcer’s work, qualifications, skills, and ad lib, is lucid but might be 
improved by the addition of a few sub-headings within some portions. But 
for wide variety of student-announcer drill material this handbook is un- 
equalled. All in all, it is aimed at the career-minded student and the practicing 
announcer. It should find good use wherever a course of training aims to 
ready the student announcer for a job at the mike or on camera or both. 


Joun HENDERSON 
Purdue University 


EFFECTIVE SPEECH FOR Democratic Livinc. By Robert T. Oliver. Englewood 
Cliffs, New Jersey: Prentice-Hall, Inc., 1959; ix + 112; $2.50. 


In his preface to this new (and fifteenth) book, Robert Oliver wonders if 
it is possible to compress the “necessary essentials” of speech theory into a 
textbook of only 107 pages. This book is his attempt to answer that question 
affirmatively. Any criticism of the work should take into account the author’s 
purpose—to write a very compact beginning speech text. 

The author might have produced a stronger work had he limited the 
topics for coverage as severely as he limited the total number of pages. If we 
subtract the chapters devoted to listening, group discussion and parliamen- 
tary procedure, we are left with only seventy-seven pages on public speaking, 
thirty-seven of which deal in rather general terms with the speaker’s attitudes 
and motivation. In the remaining forty pages Oliver attempts to treat speech 
preparation, arrangement, and style for both informative and _ persuasive 
speaking. 

The specificity of the advice offered varies widely throughout the book. 
At one extreme, the brief section on the speech plan consists primarily of an 
exhortation to “organize your materials in a way that will best help you to 
accomplish your purpose.” Again, a sample outline appears in lieu of specific 
suggestions on organization and patterns of analysis. At the other extreme, 
the nine-page chapter on discussion contains highly specific suggestions and 
lists of responsibilities. Some of these suggestions might be difficult to apply. 
For example, “Normally, no one should be allowed to speak twice until after 
all have been heard.” 

The scope of the book is broad. In chapter V, the author carefully defines 
five ends of speech (to inform, convince, persuade, inspire and entertain). He 
differentiates persuasion from conviction in the usual fashion. However, in 
chapter VIII, devoted to persuasive speaking, he drops that distinction and 
makes conviction of division of persuasion. Whichever view one wishes to 
take, there is little reason to confuse the beginning student by shifting 
categories, 
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Because the book is intended as a text, assignments are included in each 
chapter. Their inclusion in the text of the chapter rather than in an appendix 
or section following each chapter may reduce the flexibility of the book as 
a text where the assignments do not fit particular needs. 

The absence of footnotes or bibliographical citations seems unfortunate in 
a book which, because of its brevity, omits some important topics and treats 
others in a sentence or two. For example, nothing is said of emotional proof 
(although ethical proof is discussed several times), patterns of analysis, or 
tests of evidence. 

The book is easy to read. It abounds in interesting examples and illustra- 
tions. In general, Oliver introduces some of the classical rhetorical concepts 
in modern language relatively free from jargon. Effective Speech for Demo- 
cratic Living may be of use as a text in beginning courses which emphasize 
practice much more than theory. 

CARMACK 
University of Oklahoma 


Creative Discussion. By Rupert L. Cortright and George L. Hinds. New 
York: The Macmillan Company, 1959; pp. xi + 303; $4.50. 


Creative Discussion attempts to add to the typical treatment of this sub- 
ject the influence of general semantics, group dynamics, and the experience of 
industry with discussion, particularly in labor-management relations. Divided 
into three parts — “The Nature of Discussion,” “Techniques of Discussion,” 
“Applications of Discussion” — the emphasis of the book is not on the me- 
chanics and structure, but on the philosophy and social importance of dis- 
cussion. Not only is discussion regarded as the most satisfactory means of 
palliating differences between individuals and groups, thus facilitating solu- 
tions to their problems, but it also nurtures human creativity. Thus Cortright 
and Hinds go beyond the exposition of the typical forms of discussion, such 
as the round table, panel, symposium, lecture-forum, to the interview and 
counseling situation on the one hand, to the buzz group, brainstorming, and 
role-playing on the other. The authors reveal a thorough knowledge of the 
diverse manifestations of discussion as it has been used in industry and poli- 
tical life, as well as in academic settings. 

In developing the techniques of discussion, Cortright and Hinds treat 
bodily action, voice, articulation and pronunciation more directly than do 
many writers on this subject. Language is approached from the semantic 
point of view. Included in their consideration of the human factors in dis- 
cussion are such factors as the laws of learning, human motivation, habit 
formation and change. A chapter is devoted to the logical basis of discussion. 
The second part of the book concludes with a chapter on methods of 
evaluating discussion. 

Particularly interesting in the section on the “Applications of Discussion” 
were the recognition of the various purposes of discussion and the concern for 
the wise use of men’s time, energy and ability. The theme of this section, 
and to a considerable extent of the whole book, is that discussion is useful 
because it provides better solutions to problems through a more effective, 
creative, economical use of human resources. 

Too much exhortation and too much jargon-laden, abstract language are 
the chief weaknesses of the book. The practical problems of organizing, 
conducting, and participating-in discussion are minimized in the exaltation 
of the virtues of and admonitions about this means of human exchange and 
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social control. In the judgment of this reviewer, the book preaches too much. 
The tone and level of language used raises questions about the intended 
readers of this text. For example, one frequently encounters sentences like the 
following, “Creative participation, then, thought of in terms of manpower 
utilization in discussion, involves the coordination of individual contributions 
into dynamic relationships that deal with ideas, feelings, and socio-psychological 
processes at work in common pursuits of solutions and understandings.” (p. 
65.) Such language tends to cloud meaning, is too heavy for undergraduate 
consumption, and reminds us of the essay by Samuel T. Williamson, “How 
to write Like a Social Scientist.” (Saturday Review of Literature, Oct. 4, 1947) 
The comprehensive view of discussion and the focus on its creative aspects 
are commendable. Consideration of the practical aspects of discussion, though 
present, get subordinated in exhortations on the spirit and value of the activ- 
ity. And the reader too frequently struggles with the language in his search 
for the ideas. 
Cart A. DALLINGER 
State University of Iowa 


PracticaL Metuops In SpEEcH. By Harold Barrett. New York: Henry Holt © 


and Company, Inc., 1959; pp. x + 326; $3.75. 


The author announces in the preface that the purpose of his book is an 
attempt “to present the accepted principles of oral communication in a relaxed 
and readable style, and to provide numerous and varied assignments and 
exercises that will help the student to apply the methods drawn from those 
principles.” In so doing he hopes to minimize the amount of class time neces- 
sary for lecturing. 


The book is divided into four parts. Part I, Rudimentary Methods, treats 
basic methods: proper attitude, choosing a subject, wording a purpose, or- 
ganizing, using various aids and materials to strengthen and support ideas, 
etc. Part II, Complementary Methods, has chapters on language, delivery, and 
listening, each of which can be introduced at any point in the course. Part III, 
Supplementary Methods, contains chapters on discussion, parliamentary law, 
persuasion, types of speeches, and interpretation. These may be used as the 
core for a second semester class, or included in the first semester. Part IV, 
Appendices, including six model speeches (none of them student speeches) 
and excerpts from selected writings on “man-and-speech.” 

The make-up of the book is good. There are no pictures and the only 
drawings are several of the vocal organs. The material of each chapter is 
well outlined with headings, and each step, or element, is set out in 1, 2, 3 
order in italics. The text is notable for its use of examples. One or more 
examples are given for almost every idea listed or discussed. Many will like 
this; some may consider it a waste of space. Possibly the author depends too 
much on examples to explain principles and methods. He uses many apt 
quotations to repeat or support his statements. Each chapter concludes with 
a brief summary, a specific list of references for further study, and a number 
of satisfactory exercises. 

The language is clear, simple, and concise (no words used that should re- 
quire the use of a dictionary). In the opinion of this reviewer the author 
achieved his purpose of presenting his principles “in a relaxed and readable 
style.” For the most part he says much in few words, though at some 
points one wishes he had elaborated much more. 

The author discusses four elements of delivery: personality, body, voice, 
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and processes of articulation. His discussion of personality and body each re- 
quire little more than a page. He dismisses eye contact with two sentences. 
He suggests that some people naturally use very little bodily action and 
therefore their physical expression should be limited in speaking. 

The panel, symposium, and lecture panel are explained in the chapter on 
discussion; the statement is made that “the panel is probably what most peo- 
ple have in mind when they think of discussion.” No menton is made of 
round table discussion. 

The chapter on Parliamentary Law leaves much to be desired. For 
example, the statement is made that the good chairman refers to himself as 
“the chair,” but no explanation is given. To lay on the table is explained 
as setting the question aside. To postpone to a certain time is to “delay action 
on a question temporarily.” No explanation is made of the previous question, 
or of motions to reconsider, or to rescind, though they are mentioned on the 
chart included. 

Some nineteen pages of selections for interpretation are given, though the 
entire text of the chapter on delivery contains hardly that many. Many 
chapters have considerably fewer pages. 

In general, then, one may say the book is unique for its use of numerous 
examples. It is readable and interesting. The discussion of principles, espe- 
cially in Part I, is for the most part well done. There are some omissions, 
however. No mention is made of speaking in a conversational manner. Speech 
fright is only briefly mentioned; the cause—speakers know they are being ob- 
served; solution—face it, “attend to the blind fear which retards and causes 
loss of effectiveness . . . allow the remaining fear to act as a stimulus for doing 
well.” The author has a knack of making speech methods appear simple and 
easy, but he is guilty of over-simplification at times. In spite of the weaknesses 
mentioned, this book has advantages for the beginning course which many 
instructors will like, and they will do well to examine it carefully before 
selecting a new text. 

Lester R. BRENIMAN 
Southern Illinois University 


Ora INTERPRETATION. By Charlotte I. Lee. 2nd Edition. Boston: Houghton 
Mifflin Company, 1959; pp. x + 564; $4.75. 


This revision of a popular textbook retains the basic philosophy, organiza- 
tion, and pedagogical techniques found in the first edition. The author con- 
tinues to emphasize the need for awareness of literary and esthetic techniques 
as a fundamental approach to oral presentation without sacrificing attention 
to development of the interpreter’s responsiveness. 

The departures from the first edition are minor but desirable. Contents 
of early chapters have been rearranged for more logical presentation. The 
chapter on exposition is retitled ““The Essay” and now follows the chapter on 
description. The anthology remains approximately the same in size, although 
thirty new selections have replaced earlier choices. Chapter summaries and the 
appended treatment of the history of interpretation are retained. 

Like the improvement in format, the improvement in content is found in 
details: the clarified explanations, the more sharply focused illustrative mate- 
rials, and the more logical progression of ideas. Users of the first edition will 
probably not be disappointed at finding this favorite essentially unchanged. 


FRANCINE MERRITT 


Louisiana State University 
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NEws AND NOTES 


Don STREETER 


When I sent out my questionnaire asking for information for this issue, 
I asked for some enrollment figures. I got responses from 28 schools. They 
indicate increases of from 30 percent down to decreases of 5 percent in two 
schools, one of which was here at the University of Houston. On the average, 
our department enrollments went up by 12 percent. With the National average 
of college enrollments up by about 5 percent, it looks as though our speech 
enrollments are doing very well. 

I plan to organize the information you sent me under three headings: 
Drama, Forensics, and Personal and Miscellaneous. 


DRAMA—Plans for the year 


ALABAMA 

Aupurn University: The Boy Friend and Papa Is All. 

AtaBAMA COLLEGE: Teahouse of the August Moon, The Crucible, H.M.S. 
Pinafore, and Visit to a Small Planet. 

Enstey Hicn Scnoot: Father of the Bride, The Monkey’s Paw, Cyrano 
de Bergerac, Diary of Anne Frank. 


ARKANSAS 

ARKANSAS STATE TEACHERS CoLLEGE: Witness for the Prosecution, a comedy 
in the Spring, a series of one-act studio productions. 

Harpinc Cotrece: Charlie’s Aunt, King Lear, Darkness at Noon. 

Henprix Cortece: Androcles and the Lion, Beyond the Horizon, The 
Rivals. Concert readings: Tea and Sympathy, Long Day’s Journey into Night, 
and two evenings of one-acts. 

Ovacnita CoLtecE: Hotel Universe, An Inspector Calls, The Little Foxes, 
and Hamlet. 

University OF ARKANSAS: Happy Time, Lady Precious Stream, Six Char- 
acters in Search of an Author, The Cloak and the Impresario, Peter Pan, 
Solid Gold Cadillac, Gilgamesh. 


FLORIDA 
University oF Frorwa: The Adding Machine, The Lady’s Not for 
Burning. 


KENTUCKY 

Moreneap State Cortece: The Skin of Our Teeth, The Kids, Medea, 
and a Children’s Play to be selected. 

Morray State Cotrece: Second Threshold, Beyond the Horizon, Biogra- 
phy, and Cinderella for the Children’s Theatre. 


LOUISIANA 
LovuisIANA StaTE University: The Heiress, The Crucible, The Devil's 
Disciple, Romeo and Juliet. 
NortHeast Louisiana STATE CoLtece: Antigone, and a Spring play. 
SOUTHWESTERN LovIsIANA InstTiTuTE: Ladies in Retirement, The Lady’s 
Not for Burning, Medea, Pygmalion, Made in Heaven. 
[ 240] 
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MISSISSIPPI 

Detta State Cottece: The Kids, The Matchmaker, and several one-act 
plays in the spring. 

Mississippi SOUTHERN: A play for children, a musical, two full-length 
productions, a graduate production, and one-acts. 

Tue University oF Mississipp1: The Glass Menagerie, Berkeley Square, 
RUR, The Great God Brown, The Women. 

Tue Giass MENAGERIE was one of four productions chosen to make a tour 
of Armed Forces bases in Newfoundland, Labrador, Greenland and Iceland 
under the AETA-USO program. After giving performances in Jackson and 
Biloxi, the Ole Miss Company directed by Professor Getchell, left via McGuire 
Air Base on 20 October for Thule, Greenland and returned from Keflavik, 
Iceland, on 26 November. They gave a total of twenty-three performances 
and flew over 15,000 miles. 


NORTH CAROLINA 

Duxe University: Macbeth, The Importance of Being Earnest, Death 
of a Salesman. 

Mars Hitts Cortece: The Hasty Heart, A Child is Born, The Boy with 
the Cart, The Return of Chandra. A musical to be selected, an original play, 
and a May Day play. 

Wincate Cortece: The Imaginary Invalid, The Christmas Calae, Hamlet, 
Marianne, and three one-acts. 


SOUTH CAROLINA 

FurMAn University: Life With Father, The Lady’s Not for Burning, 
I Remmeber Mama. 

ConveRSE COLLEGE: Time Remembered, House of Bernada Alba, The 
Lady’s Not for Burning, Dark of the Moon. 


TENNESSEE 

Austin Peay State Correce: You Can’t Take It With You, Stalag 17, 
Night Must Fall, The Four Poster. 

East TENNESSEE STATE COLLEGE: You Can’t Take It With You, The Kids. 
With Johnson City Little Theatre: The Rivals, School for Scandal, or She 
Stoops to Conquer. 

Davin Liescoms Cottece: Miser, My Three Angels, Sorry Wrong Number, 
Martin Luther, and a musical. 

Mempuis State University: Skin of Our Teeth, The Emperor's New 
Clothes, La Traviata, Juno and the Paycock, The Tempest. 


TEXAS 
ABILENE CHRISTIAN COLLEGE: Student Prince, Time Limit, a Homecoming 
musical, and two original one-act plays by a graduate student, Peter A. Dart. 
Harpin-Srimmons University: Solid Gold Cadillac, Christmas Carol, Box 
and Cox. 
Lamar Teco: The Taming of the Shrew, The Tavern, The Devil’s Dis- 
ciple, Guys and Dolls, and an arena production. 
Sam Houston Strate Cortece: A Streetcar Named Desire, The Male 
Animal, Medesa, and Kismet. 
SouTHERN MetuHopist University: Once in a Lifetime, Epitaph for George 
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Dillon, and The Fan. 
SouTtHweEst Texas STATE CotLecE: Diary of Anne Frank, and Antigone. 
Texas A & I: The Glass Menagerie, The Second Shepherd’s Play, an 
annual children’s play and a spring production. 
Texas Tecnu: Blood Wedding, Picnic, and two spring productions. 
University or Houston: All My Sons, The Petrified Forest, Dream Girl, 
As You Like It, and a series of Red Masque Players one-act productions. 
Wavianp Baptist Cottece: Dear Brutus, God’s Trombones. 


FORENSICS—Participation plans for the year in forensics activities. 


ALABAMA 

Auburn University: TKA Southern Regional, Birmingham Invitational, 
FSU Invitational, National TKA, Gulf States Festival, and all-Southern Inter- 
collegiate. 

Ensley High: University of Alabama, and Howard College. 


ARKANSAS 

Arkansas State Teachers College: Razorback, Mid-South, and one other 
tournament. 

Harding College: Birmingham Invitational, Millsaps, Mid-South, Pi Kappa 
Delta Regional, Savage, and ACC. 

Ouachita College: Deep South, Mssissippi College Novice, Razorback 

University of Arkansas: Southern TKA, Razorback, Millsaps, Miami In- 
vitational, MSCW Invitational, National TKA. 


FLORIDA 

University of Florida: Dixie, Carolina Forensic, Southern TKA, Pittsburg 
Cross-Examination, Miami Invitational, Marshall-Wythe, Florida State In- 
vitational, North-South, Notre Dame Invitational, Southern Congress, Heart 
of America, West Point Regional, National TKA, Southern Tournament and 
Congress, and Xavier Invitational. 


GEORGIA 
University of Georgia: Mercer, Emory, Pittsburgh Cross-Examination, 
Harvard Invitational, and FSU Invitational. 


KENTUCKY 

Morehead State College: Kentucky Intercollegiate, Marietta, Harvard In- 
vitational, Gulf States Festival, Miami U Cross-Examination, Kentucky Ora- 
torical, and Fourth Interstate Novice. 

Murray State College: Western Kentucky, Southern TKA, Mid-South, 
Magnolia, SSA Tournament and Congress. 


LOUISIANA 

Louisiana State University: LSU Invitational, TKA Regional, Mississippi 
College Novice, Louisiana Speech Association Festival, Millsaps, Baylor Invita- 
tional, and Missouri Valley Tournament. 

Northeastern Louisiana State: LSU Forensic, La. Tech Forensic, Deep 
South, Mississippi College Novice, Louisiana Speech Association Tournament, 
Millsaps, Gulf States, and Northwestern State. 

Southwestern Louisiana Institute: LSU Intercollegiate, Louisiana Tech 
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Forensic, LSA Professional Conference and Speech Festival, Millsaps, Baylor, 
Glendy Burke, Northwestern Forensic, PKD Province. 


MISSISSIPPI 

Delta State: Mississippi College Novice, Millsaps, Harvard Invitational, 
John Adams Debate Tournament, Spring Hill (A&B), Mississippi Southern, 
MSCW Invitational, and Pittsburg Kansas. 

Mississippi Southern: Plans for sixteen tournaments and six audience 
debates. 

The University of Mississippi: Aabama Discussion Conference. LSU Dis- 
cussion Conference; Mississippi Youth Congress; TKA Regional; TKA National, 
Magnolia, Gulf, Southern Speech Association. High School Workshop; Junior 
College Workshop; High School Demonstration Tour. 


NORTH CAROLINA 

Duke University: TKA Regional, Dixie Classic, Appalachian, SSA, Miami 
Invitational, Marshall-Wythe, Capital Hill, Notre Dame Invitational, Camelia, 
and Atlantic Coast Conference. 

Mars Hill College: Dixie TKA, Wake Forest Novice, Appalachian, South 
Atlantic, Smokey Mountain, SSA Tournament and Congress. 

Wingate College: State Oratorical. 


TENNESSEE 


East Tennessee State: SSA, Tennessee State, PKD Regional. 

David Lipscomb College: Kentucky, Mercer, Tennessee Forensic, Agnes 
Scott, Millsaps, Capitol Hill. 

Tennessee Tech: Maryville Novice, Alabama Discussion, Western Ken- 
tucky, Birmingham Invitational, All-Southern, Middle Tennessee Novice, West 
Georgia, Tennessee State, South Atlantic, Bellarmine, SSA, and PKD Regional. 

Memphis State University: Alabama Discussion, TKA Regional, Birming- 
ham Invitational, Ole Miss, FSU Invitational, SSA. 


TEXAS 

Abilene Christian: Texas Tech, Edmond Broncho, Winfield, Baylor, ACC, 
Durant Savage, PKD Province. 

Baylor University: Southwest Conference, Missouri Valley, PKD Regional, 
SSA and eight others. 

Hardin-Simmons University: TCU, A & M, Winfield Kansas, Golden 
Spread at Amarillo, Baylor, ACC, Southeastern at Durant, Northwestern at 
Nachitoches, and PKD Regional. 

Lamar Tech: TCU, A & M, East Central at Ada, Baylor, SSA, and North- 
western at Nachitoches. 

Southern Methodist University: TKA, Savage, TCU, Notre Dame, Ed- 
mond Broncho, and others. 

Texas A & I: Local debates with Delmar Junior College, Pan-American 
College, University of Corpus Christi, and SSA. 

Texas Tech: Local tournmaent. 

University of Houston: TCU, Louisiana Tech Forensic, A & M, Broncho 
Forensic, Southwest Texas Individual Events, Air Force Academy Invitational, 
Millsaps, West Point Regional, Winfield, Northwestern University, Baylor, 
ACC, SSA, PKD National. 
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PERSONAL and MISCELLANEOUS 


ALABAMA 

Auburn. Starting January 1 the Alabama Polytechnic Institute becomes 
officially known as Auburn University. They have had some promotions: 
William S. Smith to professor; Jay Sanders and Cruz Hardigree to 
assitant professor. 

Ensley High has been asked to do a play in the National Thespian Confer- 
ence next June in Bloomington, Indiana. 

Alabama College has started a forensics program this year. 


ARKANSAS 

Arkansas State Teachers College plans to have a Drama workshop again 
next year. 

Harding College: Richard Walker has joined the staff in Correction and 
Fundamentals, and Doyle Ward the same. Each has his M. A. 

Hendrix College will be host to the State Thespian Conference on April 28. 

Ouachita College is giving speech award trophies this year for the first time 
—for Best speaker in Fundamentals, best debater, best actress, best 
actor, best student director, and outstanding senior scholar. 

University of Arkansas: A cast of twenty-four dancers and actors will be 
supported by music scored for bassoon, trombone, clarinet, cello, per- 
cussion, and two wordless voices in the world premiere of “Gilgamesh.” 
This is a study of Gilgamesh, part god and part man. 


FLORIDA 
University of Florida: The Speech Department was host to the Florida 
Speech Association last fall, and to the State High School discussion 
meet and Drama Festival in November, and to the Junior Debate 
Tournament in December. 


KENTUCKY 
Morehead State College: Brent Fry and Lane Carvey have joined the 


staff. 
Murray State College will hold a high school debate workshop in January 
and will present fifteen high school debate assembly programs. 


LOUISIANA 
Louisiana State University: Dr. C. M. Wise, who retired as Chairman of 
the department of speech at Louisiana State University, June 1, 1958, 
has accepted an appointment in Hong Kong under the Smith-Mundt 
Bill to supervise the teaching of English to Chinese in five refugee col- 
leges. Louisiana State University was host to the Tau Kappa Alpha 
Regional tournament in November. The Schools that won outstanding 
recognition were Mercer, Florida, Alabama, South Carolina, Louisiana 
State University, and Vanderbilt. 
Northeast Louisiana State College: Claude C. Fuller, M.A., joined the 
staff in Fundamentals and Radio-TV. 
Southwestern Louisiana Institute will entertain about 1,000 people in a 
high school and college Forensic and One act play festival. Dr. Joseph 
C. Mele has joined the staff in Public Address. 
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Tulane University: Miss Lois Love Bain, M.A., Vanderbilt, has joined the 
staff as assistant audiologist. Dr. Leguaite was named a Fellow in the 
American Speech and Hearing Association. 


MISSISSIPPI 

Delta State: Paul Mattox, with an M.A. from Iowa, joined the staff as 
debate coach. 

Mississippi Southern: Plans a summer stock company at Pascagoula, 
presenting seven productions in eleven weeks. 

The University of Mississippi: Calvin Knobeloch, who took his Ph.D. at 
Florida has joined the staff as Associate Professor and Director of the 
Speech Clinic. 


NORTH CAROLINA 
Mars Hill College: The Cambridge Debaters visited Mars Hill where they 
debated labor problems. 
Wingate College plans to offer a major in speech next year. 


SOUTH CAROLINA 

Furman University has added Wade Banks, Jr., to the staff. He has an 
M.A. from FSU. Sara Lowrey reports that over 200 classrooms are viewing 
the TV course she is handling. 

Converse College has added Arthur W. McDonald, M.A. from North Caro- 
lina, to the staff as technical director of the theatre. James W. Parker reports 
that they produce a weekly TV program on a local station. 

TENNESSEE 

East Tennessee State has a new director of forensics in Charles M. Statham, 
Ph.D. from Florida. 

David Lipscomb College was host to 250 high school students for a fifth 
annual Workshop in Forensics. They added a section in Parliamentary Proce- 
dure this year for the high school youngsters. Carroll Ellis reports that Batsell 
Barrett Baxter, whom we remember as a former president of the SSA, is 
making a series of films concerning the Churches of Christ. Lipscomb has a 
new instructor in Fred Walker, M.A. from Florida. 

Tennessee Tech: Dale A. Level, Ph.D. from Purdue, has joined the staff 
in forensics. 

Memphis State University: Robert Prendeville, formerly in technical work 
at Purdue, is now technical director at MSU. Joe Riggs is back from a year’s 
leave at Illinois. 


TEXAS 

Abilene Christian will hold it 27th annual Speech Tournament in February, 
together with a Poetry Festival at the same time. 

Baylor: The Ex-debaters of Baylor University presented Glenn Capp with 
a new station wagon on his 25th anniversary as Baylor’s forensic director, at 
the Homecoming dinner on Oct. 31. Chloe Armstrong is on a year’s leave of 
absence as guest professor at Wayne State University in Detroit. 

Lamar Tech: George E. Bogusch, M.A. from Colorado State is sharing 
the directing and technical work in the theatre. Wm. H. Veatch is Visiting 
Professor in Forensics. Arnold C. Anderson is on leave doing resident work 
at LSU toward the doctorate. 

Sam Houston State College has a new theatre costumer in Patrick H. Hori- 
gan, MFA from Texas. He comes from the Hedgerow Theatre in Pennsylvania. 
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Southern Methodist University: Miss Mary McCord, Professor Emeritus 
of Speech at SMU and Chairman of the Department of Speech and Theatre 
from 1915-1943 died November 10 after a brief illness. Miss McCord was 
founder of the Department at SMU and of the Arden Club, the drama produc- 
ing group on the campus. She was a charter member of the local Zeta Phi 
Eta and Tau Kappa Alpha honor societies. 

Southwest Texas State: Betty Heard, M.A. from LSU has joined the staff 
as an instructor. 

Texas A & I: Jack P. Clark has been promoted to full professor. They 
have moved into their new Speech Building, with its fully equipped little 
theatre seating 245. 

Texas Tech: Miss Shirley Cadle, M.A. from Oklahoma, is the new tech- 
nical director and designer for the theatre. She has studied at Florida and 
the American Academy of Dramatic Arts. Texas Tech participates each year 
‘in a Fine Arts Festival in November. Their plans for the theatre tour next 
summer call for a 21 day itinerary, visiting the western part of the United 
States and Canada. The European tour has been scheduled for 1961. 

The University of Houston: G. Jack Gravlee, M.A. from LSU, is a new 
instructor in speech. Auley Luke is on leave at Oklahoma, where he is work- 
ing on his doctorate. Dr. Stanley K. Hamilton, former chairman of the Drama 
Department, has joined the staff at North Texas State. David Larson, MFA 
from Yale, is new Drama chairman. The departments of speech, drama, and 
radio-TV have entertained 2000 high school students in a speech-activities day 
in October; another 200 in a debate tournament for beginners; and another 
200 for a Student Congress in November. The Radio-TV Department has its 
new video-tape recorder in operation. The department, under the direction of 
Dr. John Meany, has an evaluation project going, studying the teaching of 
courses by TV. The work is supported by a grant. A new Student Speakers 
Bureau is presenting speakers in three areas: public speaking, interpretation, 
and debate. 


just published... 


PRACTICAL SPEECH 
FUNDAMENTALS 


EUGENE E. WHITE, University of Miami 


1960, 519 pages, Ill., $5.75 


PRACTICAL PUBLIC SPEAKING 
EUGENE E. WHITE and CLAIR R. HENDERLIDER, Western Reserve University 


1954, 365 pages, $3.85 (college edition) 


CREATIVE DISCUSSION 
RUPERT L. CORTRIGHT and GEORGE L. HINDS, both, Wayne State University 


1959, 303 pages, $4.50 (college edition) 
The Macmillan Company 


60 FIFTH AVENUE, NEW YORK 11, N.Y. 


15 
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Division of Speech Arts 


HOWARD PAYNE COLLEGE 


Dr. Guy D. Newman, Pres. 


BRowNWoop, TEXAS 


A LIBERAL ARTS COLLEGE 
OF HIGH STANDARDS 
AND 
OUTSTANDING FACULTY 
SEPARATE SPEECH BUILDING 
ATTRACTIVE THEATRE 
FM RADIO STATION 
ACTIVE FORENSIC PROGRAM 
For further information write to: 
McDONALD W. HELD, CHAIRMAN 
Division of Speech Arts 


PARA-SCENE PREFABRICATED SCENERY KITS 
Door — Window — Plain Flats 
All Parts Accurately Pre-cut and Pre-drilled 
For Easy Assembly With Wood Screws 


Our New 72 Page Catalog will be sent free to schools 
or organizations if requested on official stationery. 


PARAMOUNT THEATRICAL SUPPLIES 
32 W. 20 St., N. Y. 11, N. Y. 
(Please note new address) 
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Michigan State University | 


College of Communication Arts 


Department of Speech 


Undergraduate and Graduate programs in 
e Speech Pathology and Audiology 

e Rhetoric and Public Address | 

e Theatre and Interpretation | 

e Radio - Television - Film 


e Speech Education 


leading to B. A., M. A., and Ph. D. 
Graduate Assistantships available 


For complete information, write: 


Joun E. Dietricu, Head | 
Department of Speech | 
Michigan State University 
East Lansing, Michigan 
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UNIVERSITY OF VIRGINIA 


Department of 
Speech and Drama 


"| Graduate degrees: M.A., M.Ed., Ed.D. 


Graduate program: rhetoric and pub- 
lic address, drama, speech correc- 
tion and audiology. 


ACTIVITIES INCLUDE: 
Radio, Virginia Players, Virginia 
Debaters and Speakers Bureau. 

For information write to: 


GerorcE P. Witson, Chairman 
Department of Speech and Drama 
UNIVERSITY OF VIRGINIA 
CHARLOTTESVILLE 


TEMPLE UNIVERSITY | 


Department of 


speech and dramatic arts 


Gradyate and Undergraduate 
Curricula in: Public Addresse 
Theatre Radio and Television 
Speech Correction « Audiology e 
Speech Education 

Grodvate Assistantships Ayailable 
Address: The Chairman 

Department of Speech 


and Dramatic Arts 
TEMPLE UNIVERSITY, Phila. 22, Pa. 


| New Publications in Speech 


A GUIDE TO SPEECH 
FOR HIGH SCHOOLS 
—Horkan and Okey 
LABOR AND MANAGEMENT 
—Aly 
4,50 


| The Official N.U.E.A. Discussion 
and Debate Manual. 


NOBLE and NOBLE 
PUBLISHERS, INC. 


67 Irving Place, New York 3, N. Y. 


MEMPHIS STATE UNIVERSITY | 
Memphis, Tennessee i 
Department of Speech & Drama 


Annual 
SHAKESPEARE FESTIVAL 


Feature Production 
1952—Twelfth Night 
1953—Romeo and Juliet 
1954—Taming of the Shrew 
1955—Macbeth 
1956—As You Like It 
1957—Hamlet 
1958—A Midsummer Night's 

Dream 


THIS SPACE IS AVAILABLE FOR 
COLLEGE OR UNIVERSITY 
ADVERTISER 


For details write: 
GerorGE P. WILSON 
Advertising Manager 
Southern Speech Journal 
University of Virginia 
Charlottesville, Va. 


ABILENE 
CHRISTIAN COLLEGE 


Department of Speech 
Graduate and Undergraduate 
Program in 
Pusiic AppDRESS & RHETORIC 
SPEECH CORRECTION 
THEATRE & INTERPRETATION 
RADIO — TELEVISION 
Degrees Offered: 

B.A., B.S.E., M.A. 
GRADUATE ASSISTANTSHIPS 
For information, 
write to: 

Rex P. KyKer 
Sta. ACC, Box 40 
Abilene, Texas 
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University of Colorado 


BOULDER, COLORADO 


Undergraduate and Graduate Programs In: 
Interpretative Reading 
Drama and Theater 


Speech Re-education, Audiology 
Rhetoric, Public Address, Discussion 


Teaching of Speech 


TWO SUMMER SESSIONS: JUNE 20 - JULY 22; JULY 25 - AUGUST 26 
CREATIVE ARTS PROGRAM 3rd ANNUAL SHAKESPEARE FESTIVAL 
13th ANNUAL HIGH SCHOOL SPEECH INSTITUTE 


Write for information concerning programs in 
Speech: R. Victor Harnack, Chairman, Division of Speech 
English: Leslie Lewis, Chairman, Department of English and Speech 


Department of Speech and Dramatic Art 


UNIVERSITY OF ARKANSAS 
Fayetteville, Arkansas 
VVVVVVVY' 
Graduate and Undergraduate Programs in: 
Theatre — Interpretation — Dance 
Rhetoric & Public Address — Discussion — Debate 
Radio-Television 


Speech Science — Speech Therapy — Speech Education 
Graduate Assistantships Available 


Direct correspondence to: 


M. Blair Hart, Chm. 


Combined majors with English, Music and Humanities 
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KAY A 


Vv 


Complete Sound and Vibration Analysis 
with Three Permanent Visual Records 


Soua-Graph 
$2295.00* 


An audio spectrograph in the 85-8000 cps 
range: useful in phonetic studies, speech 
correction, speech education of the deaf, 
and study of noise, shock, and impulse 
waves. Makes 3 permanent visual records. 


SPECIFICATIONS 


Frequency Range: 85-8000 cps. 

Analyzing Filter Bandwidths: 45 and 300 cps. 

Recording Time: Any selected 2.4 sec. interval of 
any audio signal within frequency range. 


Record-Reproduce Amplifier Characteristics: Flat or 
15 db high-frequency pre-emphasis for voice 
studies. 

Microphone: Altec-Lansing 633A dynamic. 

Input Impedance: 30 ohms. 


VISUAL RECORDS 
DISPLAY #1 


4 


(Sonagram) Freq yvs A vs Time char- 
acteristics; linear with respect to frequency and 
time. 


DISPLAY #2 

(Section) Intensity vs Frequency at any 6 times 
in recorded 2.4 second interval. Makes up to 
6 separate sections on one sheet or 300 on 50 
sheets of any recorded sample. Plot linear with 
respect to frequency and intensity (db). In- 
tensity range 35 db. Min, separation between sec- 
pe 8 millisecond using sectioner micrometer 
plate. 


DISPLAY #3 
(with Amplitude Display Unit) Average Ampli- 
tude vs Time; Amplitude scale logarithmic over 
24 db. and 34 db. ranges. 


Frequency Range: 5-4400 cps in 3 bands. 


Vibralyzer 


$2495.00* 


An audio and sub-audio spectrograph in 
the 5-4400 cps range, ideal for analysis of 
transient signals as well as steady state 
measurements of vibration and noise from 
aircraft, ships, reciprocating and rotating 
machinery, and in the fields of acoustics, 
ordnance, ballistics, seismology, and bio- 
physics. Makes 3 permanent visual records. 


SPECIFICATIONS 
ping Recorded 

Narrow Wide 
5-500 cps 2 cps 20 cps 20 secs 
15-1500 cps 6 cps 60 cps 6.6 secs. 
44-4400 cps 20 cps 200 cps 2.4 secs. 


cps intervals may be recorded on analysis 
paper. 

Record-Reproduce Amplifier Characteristics: Fre- 
quency response switchable to provide flat (or 
for transducer usage) 44 or 60 db falling 
characteristic. 

Pickup Devices: Vibration pickups: microphones or 
other properly matched devices may be used. 

Input Impedance: High, 1.8 megohms. 

Input Signal Sensitivity: Approx. 3 mv rms for 
full scale operation. 


VISUAL RECORDS 


DISPLAY #1 
(Vibragram) Freq y vs Amplitude vs Time 
characteristics. Linear with respect to frequency 
and time. 
DISPLAY #2 


(Section) Intensity vs Frequency at any 6 times in 
recorded 2.4 sec interval. Makes up to 6 
separate sections on one sheet or 300 on 50 
sheets of recorded sample using sectioner mi- 
crometer plate. Dynamic Ranges: linear scale 
—10:1: logarithmic scale—35 db. 


DISPLAY #3 
(with Amplitude Display Unit) Average Amplitude 
vs Time. Amplitude scale logarithmic over 24 db 
and 34 db ranges. 


AMPLITUDE DISPLAY UNIT (Accessory for recording Display No. 3) .....-.---c----e-00 $175.00* 


*All prices f.o.b. factory 
For complete details and prices on the entire line of Kay Sound 
and Vibration Analysis equipment, write: 


KAY ELECTRIC COMPANY 


Dept. $J-3, MAPLE AVENUE, PINE BROOK, N. J. 


CApital 6-4000 
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THE UNIVERS 
ITY OF WISCO 


NSIN summer 
sessions 


DEPARTMENT OF SPEECH 
Unlimited opportunities for summer study in an inspirational setting 
Eight-Week Session Four-Week Session 
June 20 - August 12 June 20 - July 15 
Special Institutes and Courses 
Course work leading to B.A., B.S., M.A., M.S., M.F.A., and Ph.D. 
Rhetoric and Public Address Drama and Interpretation 
Sciences Basic to Speech Speech Pathology and Audiology 
Radio and Television Speech Pedagogy 


SPECIAL SUMMER FEATURES 
June 30 Institute in Drama 


June 20 — July 15 Special course in directing extracurricular high school 
speech activities 


June 20 — July 15 Special course in speech methods for public school 
teachers 


June 20 — July 15 Special course in Community Theatre in connection with 
National Community Theatre Center and co-sponsored by 
Wisconsin Idea Theatre 


Exceptional Facilities for Learning 
Professionally equipped radio and television studios complete with video- 
tape recorder 
Speech and Hearing Rehabilitation Center 
World-famous Wisconsin Union and Play Circle Theatres 
Public Address Experimental Laboratory 
Mass Communications History Center 
Mass Communications Research Center 


Write now for your personal copy of the Summer 
Sessions bulletin and special booklet. Address: Prof. 
F. W. Haberman, Chairman, Department of 
Speech, Dept. SP, The University of Wisconsin, 
Madison 6. 
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4 Timely New IteGraw-Hill Speech Books 


EXPERIMENTS IN HEARING 
By GeorG voN Bekesy, Harvard University. McGraw-Hill Series in 
Psychology. 745 pages, $25.00 
An eminent international psychologist and physicist makes available to 
physiologists and psychologists the results of his unique ground-breaking ex- 
periments in the field of hearing. Over the years, von Bekesy has created his 
own experiments and has established physiological and neurological facts 
concerning hearing which have advanced this field considerably. The book 
is based on most of the papers published by the author during the last 30 


years. 


ESSENTIALS OF GENERAL SPEECH, New Second Edition 


By A. Craic Bairb, State University of Iowa; and Franklin H. Knower, 

The Ohio State University. McGraw-Hill Series in Speech. 

242 pages, $3.95 
A revision of the authors’ abridgment of GENERAL SPEECH. Its purpose 
is to serve those courses in which a minimum of textbook study is assigned, 
and those courses in communications skills in which training in speech and in 
writing are combined or closely integrated. Emphasis is on speech funda- 
mentals, rather than on public speaking. 


ANATOMY AND PHYSIOLOGY OF SPEECH 


By Haroip M. Kaptan, Southern Illinois University. McGraw Hill 
Series in Speech. 365 pages, $8.50 
A basic theoretical text limited to a description of the structure and function 
of that part of the human body which is loosely referred to as the vocal 
mechanism. Physiologists and other speech workers will find the text suitable 
for reference. Management and therapy are avoided. The author treats the 
subject from the viewpoint of the professional physiologist. 


PHONETICS: THEORY AND APPLICATION 10 SPEECH IhiPROVEMENT 


By JAMgEs A. CARRELL; and WILLIAM R. TIFFANY, both of the Uni- 

versity of Washington. McGraw-Hill Series in Speech. Ready in April. 
The text for beginning students of speech. It attempts to bridge the gap 
between the theoretical and practical approaches to speech improvement. The 
authors feel that in general speech improvement requires both speech prac- 
tice and ear training. The text is designed to help the student do as much 
“ear training” as possible by himself. But it is not a book of spoon-fed 
knowledge. Throughout, the student is given appropriately organized facts 
about his spoken language. 


McGraw-Hill Book Co., Inc. 


copies on 


330 West 42nd Street © New York 36,N. Y. approval 


HARPER TEXTS 


AND ARTICULATION DRILLBOOK second Edition 


Grant Farmsanks, University of Illinois 


A complete revision and expansion of a famous text by one of the top 
speech scientists in the country, better adapted than ever for voice and 
diction classes and work in speech correction, including work with 
children. Featured by twenty ingenious and illuminating drawings. 
Bibliography, 196 pp. $3.50. 


SKILL IN READING ALOUD 


SmirH AND JAMEs R. Linn, University of Hawaii 


A stimulating introduction to beginning interpretative reading which 
establishes sound principles for the student to work from, and presents 
procedures for implementing those principles. The approach is new 
and fresh, the style informal and attractive, the selections varied and 
interesting. In press. $6.00. 


AMERICAN FORUM: Speeches on Historic Issues 


Edited by Ernest J. Wrace, Northwestern University, and BARNET BaSKER- 
VILLE, University of Washington 


A significantly different anthology of twenty-six American speeches covering both 

sides of the major public issues from the debates about the Constitution to the 

end of the 19th century. The editors have provided scholarly introductions to 

the volume as a whole and to the separate divisions as well as biographical notes. 

the history of American public address and in American 
pp. $6.00. 


recent: 


STAGE SCENERY: Its Construction and Rigging 


A. §. GILLETTE, 315 pp., Text Edition $4.50* | 


THE LIVING THEATER 


Rice, 306 pp., Text Edition $4.00* 


LEVELS OF KNOWING AND EXISTENCE: 


Studies in General Semantics j 
Harry L. WEINBERG, 274 pp., Text Edition $3.25* 


* available for quantity sale to schools and colleges only 


HARPER & BROTHERS + 49 East 33d Street, New York 16, N. ¥. 
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THE DEPARTMENT OF SPEECH 


Florida State University 
TALLAHASSEE 


Y 


DEGREES OFFERED 
B.A. M.A. or MS. Ph.D. 


RHETORIC AND PUBLIC ADDRESS 
INTERPRETATION AND THEATRE 
RADIO AND TELEVISION 
COMMUNICATIVE DISORDERS 


SPEECH EDUCATION 


x * 


Summer Session Courses in All Areas 
Asolo T heater Festival 
Four Week Summer High School Institute 


For Information Write to 


Wayne C. MINNICK 


Head, Department of Speech 
Florida State University 
Tallahassee, Florida 


Better Speech and Better Reading 


A Practice Book 
By LUCILLE D. SCHOOLFIELD 
Department of Speech Correction 
Elementary Schools of Washington, D. C. 


A text designed for use in Speech Correction and Remedial Reading. Devoid of 
Theoretical discussion it is a Practice Book with interesting drill material within 
the comprehension of the elementary pupil. A great variety of flexible exercises 
are planned for use in the first six grades, which are sufficiently comprehensive to 
meet everyday needs. Regarding the reading process as the association of mean- 
ings and pronunciations with written or printed symbols, the text affords a pro- 
gram of preventive as well as corrective work in Reading. 

The Word Lists are based on Reading Vocabulary for the Primary Grades (Re- 
vised 1935) by Arthur I. Gates, and The Teacher's Word Book, by Edward L. 
Thorndike. The type is large, conforming to the standard of the National Society 


for the Prevention of Blindness. 


Better Speech and Better Reading 


offers in one volume: 


I. Practice Materials, Which Provide 
for Individual Differences 

Practice Material is given on each conso- 
nant and vowel. Word Lists are graded in 
difficulty, and are based on the Gates or 
Thorndike Primary Word Lists. Suggestions 
are offered for supplementary drill. Through 
the use of Word Lists and Types of Prac- 
tice Sentences an almost inexhaustible sup- 
ply of exercises for drill may be had, 
Poems classified according to the sounds for 
which they provide repetition range in in- 
terest from the Kindergarten and Primary 
level to the Junior High School. 


II. Articulation Test Material 
Diagnostic Sentences with Key to the Diag- 
nostic Sentences, Diagnostic Test Words, 
and Diagnostic Chart offer an easy method 
of identifying the consonant and vowel er- 
rors which appear in the speech of the pu- 
pils. The Key to the Sentences indicates the 
consonant and vowel sounds to be tested. 
The Diagnostic Chart records the results of 
the Articulation Tests and allows space for 
a brief case history. Phonovisual Diagnostic 
Consonant and Vowel Charts (pages lla 
and 11b) may be used to test the child who 
has not yet learned to read. Only the initial 
sound is tested, except in final mg and x. 
Index numbers on the chart correspond to 
the numbers on the Articulation Test on 
. the Speech Diagnostic Chart. 


III. Tongue and Lip Exercises 
Tongue and Lip Exercises have been se- 
lected, which, if practiced regularly, will 
give strength and flexibility and result in 
more normal and distinct speech. 


IV. Drill Words 


Drill Words are given for each consonant 
and vowel and for Consonant Blends, and 
are presented in the order in which the 
consonants and vowels appear. They are 
grouped and classified according to A 
Guide to Pronunciation, Merriam-Webster 
New International Dictionary—Second Edi- 
tion. The Word Lists in each group are as 
comprehensive as is practicable. 


V. Practice Sentences 


Following each group of Drill Words, prac- 
tice sentences based on the Word Lists are 
provided and are woven into a group tell- 
ing a short story. The completion type of 
sentence has been included to lend variety 
to the exercises. 


VI. Poems 


Experience proves that once a pupil has 
mastered the elementary sounds, he acquires 
the habit of correct speaking and reading 
more easily by memorizing verses than by 
repetition of words and sentences. The 
eee y in this book have been carefully se- 
ected for their rhythm, charm and appeal 
to children, as well as for their repetition of 
certain sounds. Their use is suggested with 
the hope that the child, through his natural 
love of poetry, will find renewed interest 
and joy in perfecting his speech and read- 
ing. 


Price $3.00 


EXPRESSION COMPANY — Pus.isHeErs 
MAGNOLIA 


MASSACHUSETTS 


Tulane University 


ANNOUNCES 


A PROGRAM LEADING 
TO THE DEGREE OF 


Doctor of Philosophy 


In Theatre 
Publisher of Producing in TWO 
The TULANE AIR-CONDITIONED 
DRAMA REVIEW THEATRES 


For information write: 

Monroe Lippman, Head 
Department of Theatre and Speech 
Tulane University 

New Orleans 18, La. 


OTHER GRADUATE DEGREES IN THEATRE: MASTER 
OF ARTS; MASTER OF FINE ARTS WITH CONCEN- 
TRATION IN DIRECTING AND PRODUCTION, DESIGN 
AND TECHNICAL PRODUCTION, OR PLAYWRITING. 
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SUMMER SESSION, 1960 | 


The Majestic, one of the last American showboats, is now owned — 
by Indiana University and will be operated, starting in June, 
1960, for an annual twelve-week season on the Ohio River. 
Summer productions will continue in the Brown County Play- | 
house and the campus University Theatre. Inquiries are invited | 
from undergraduates and graduates interested in applying for 
technical theatre and acting assistantships and scholarships in 
any of the three companies. 


The Speech and Theatre Institute, June 26- July 9, includes © 
sections in forensics and dramatics for high school juniors and — 
seniors. 


The Speech Correction Workshop, June 19 - July 2, offers op- 
portunities for high school graduates considering a career in 
speech therapy. 


Summer Session Courses, June 14 - August 11, will include ex-— 
tensive offerings in Public Address and Rhetoric, Theatre and 

Drama, and Speech Pathology and Audiology, for A.B., M.A., 
M.A.T., and Ph.D, candidates. 


Write for further information: 
J. JEFFERY AUER, Chairman 
Department of Speech and Theatre 
INDIANA UNIVERSITY, BLOOMINGTON, IND. 


'| The University of Michigan 
yned ANN ARBOR 
June, 
fiver, 
Play- DEPARTMENT OF SPEECH | 
vited | 
gy for 
de Undergraduate and Graduate Degrees | 
| 
e Speech Correction and Audiology 
| 
wen e Oral Interpretation | 
and | 
| e Speech Science | 
e Public Address | 
ate: e Television | 
Pedagogy | 
| | 
M.A., | » Radio | 
| Speech Clinic — Speech Research Laboratory | 
| Radio and Television Studios — Speech Library 
Trueblood Auditorium-Theater — Frieze Arena Theater 
—_ Lydia Mendelssohn Theater 
1960 1960-61 
SUMMER SESSION FIRST SEMESTER 
June 20 — August 13 September 19 — February 4 
q lified grad dents should ly f duate aids b 
to H. Rackham Schou! of Graduate Studies 
applications which must be filed between December 1, 1960 and 
reac 15, 1961 for the 1961-1962 academic year. 
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The Department of Speech 


University of Florida 


Gainesville 


Constans, H. P., M. A., LL.B Public Address 
Buck, McKenzie W., Ph.D............Speech and Hearing Clinic 
Ehninger, Douglas W., Ph. Rhetorical Theory 
Keyworth, R. A., M.A. Theatre 
Kirk, John W., M.A Technical Theatre 
Mase, Darrel] J., Pla. Health Related Services 
McClellan, Margaret C., M.A sesesssccsssessesssssee Speech Education 
Mohrmann, Gerald P., M.A..........«LJebate; Public Address 
Reynolds, Wm. M., M.A Public Address 
Sarett, Alma Johnson, Ph.D........Discussion; Public Address 
Tew, Roy E., Ph.D Audiology; Voice Science 
Thomas, C. K., Ph.D Phonetics 
Williams, D. E., Ph.D. Rhetorical Criticism 
Zimmerman, Leland L., Ph.D. ............ Theatre; Interpretation 


© Degrees offered: B.A., M.A., Ph.D 


e English Language Institute for Foreign Students, July 
through August (10-week course). 


© Departmental classrooms and offices are air-condi- 
tioned. 


© Speech and Hearing Clinic co-ordinated as part of the 
training program. 


e — Speech and Hearing Conference, June 7, 8, 9, 
0. 


®@ Graduate Assistantships and Fellowships available 


H. P. ConsTans 

University of Flor, 

Gainesville, Florida 


